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ON THE ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
AMONG THE SOCIALIST 
COUNTRIES 


by 
STEFAN JEDRYCHOWSKI 


S the building of socialism and of a planned economy pro- 

gresses in the various socialist countries, the forms of inter- 

national economic co-operation between them are being de- 
veloped’ and improved. This co-operation makes it possible for the 
socialist states, both individually and collectively, to achieve a more 
rapid increase both in productive forces and in living standards. The 
development of the various forms of economic co-operation was 
accelerated after the formation, in 1949, of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Aid, embracing the Soviet Union, Poland, the German 
Democratic Republic, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania and 
Albania. The Council co-operates with the socialist countries in 
Asia. 

Exchange of goods is of course the basis of the economic rela- 
tions between the socialist states. It is conducted according to bila- 
teral agreements which specify the types and quantities of the 
commodities to be exchanged in a given period. On this basis the 
foreign trade agencies conclude sale and purchase contracts, defining 
in detail the assortments of goods and the dates and other condi- 
tions of delivery. Prices are usually part of the contracts; although 
sometimes the bilateral agreements formulate the principles accor- 
ding to which they are to be fixed. 

It is obvious that in the trade agreements between socialist coun- 
tries the specification of the types and quantities of goods to be ex- 
changed means a definite obligation to import or export the goods 
specified. This is possible because the state is the owner of the means 
of production and has the goods at its disposal; and also because 
planned economy makes it possible to know in advance, more or 
less exactly, the nature of the export possibilities and the import 
requirements. Occasionally, the quantities of goods specified are 
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4 STEFAN JEDRYCHOWSKI 


changed before the given agreement is implemented, but this may} excha 
take place only with the approval of both parties as a modificatin| 1961- 
or supplementation of the agreement in question. with 


In the first period of economic relations between the socialig/ andR 
states annual trade agreements prevailed; but the progress of plan. of its 
ned economy has accounted for both the need for and the possibility| It is « 
of long-term agreements. Without a mutual understanding betwem| trade 
the socialist states as to their export possibilities and import plans! middl 
long-term agreements would have been hazardous, since all foreig| bably 
trade planning based merely on a given state’s own needs and poss- ) exam: 
bilities might prove unrealizable in the light of world market con-| befor 
ditions, For this reason the socialist countries’ Council for Mutual for M 
Economic Aid, at its meeting in Warsaw in June 1957, recommendei Ex 
that its members should conclude three-year trade agreements (to) agree: 
cover the years 1958-1960, the final period of the five-year plam! opera 
now in operation in the majority of the member states). It is true) their 
that the ensuing long-term trade agreements were delayed with re| agree: 
gard to the long-term plans, but it must be borne in mind that it} every 
most member states their five-year plans were finally adopted only} tities. 
in 1956, and in some cases only in 1957. Nevertheless the new three} mente 
year trade agreements have helped those states satisfactorily | prove 
implement their long-term plans. For instance, Poland has concludei agree 
trade agreements covering the period 1958-1960 with the Soviet) This, 
Union, the German Democratic Republic, Czechoslovakia, Hungary! those 
and Albania. It has also concluded a five-year trade agreement with same 
the Chinese People’ s Republic for 1958-1962, in alignment with the| agree: 
planning period in China. proto 

The socialist states in Europe have proceeded to work out the would 
five-year plans for 1961-1965 much earlier than had been the prac) <A 
tice in the past. In many cases the preparation of the new plan coil-| the he 
cides with modifications and supplementation of the plans for the| devel 
last two years of the present five-year period, so that the new plams) plus ; 
will in fact cover seven years. and \ 

In proceeding now to work on the next five-year plans, thel for ex 
governments of the socialist countries have come to the conclusion) volun 
that the co-ordination of reciprocal deliveries of goods is an essential) 
condition in the correct construction of the plans. Consequently, the | disreg 
exchange of information about the export possibilities and import} term 
needs should take place parallel with the preparation of the long-| trade 
term plans; this will make it possible to define more accurately both} litates 
the prospects for economic development and the economic tasks the} pluses 
various countries have to perform in a given five-year period (f0) perin, 
instance, in the field of export investments). trade 

Such talks were inititated in April 1958 by preliminary negoti#) proto 
tions between the Soviet Union and Poland. It is to be expected that) and n 
by the end of November 1958 nearly all the member states will hav) In 
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ECONOMIC RELATIONS 5 


exchanged information on their respective trade possibilities in 
1961-1965. Poland has already concluded preliminary agreements 
with the Soviet Union, the German Democratic Republic, Hungary 
and Roumania. Each country is represented at such talks by delegates 
of its Planning Commission and of the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 
It is expected that, following these preliminary agreements, final 
trade agreements for 1961-1965 will have been concluded by the 
middle of 1959. The talks that are being conducted now will pro- 


| bably leave a number of unsettled questions requiring additional 
examination and multilateral discussion. This, however, can be done 


before the middle of 1959 by the Branch Committees of the Council 
for Mutual Economic Aid or other multilateral bodies. 

Experience acquired so far with reference to multilateral trade 
agreements shows that they are an important form of economic co- 
operation between the socialist countries. By helping to increase 


| their volume of trade they speed up their development. Long-term 


agreements as a rule provide for a considerable increase of trade 
every year; they also stipulate that every year the types and quan- 
tities of goods to be exchanged must be specified in detail and supple- 
mented if necessary. Polish experience with three-year agreements 
proves that even in the first year of the operation of these 
agreements results of the transactions exceeded the planned figures. 
This can be easily explained by the fact that once the quantities of 
those goods which are most important for a given state but at the 
same time usually most difficult to buy, are fixed in the long-term 
agreement, the negotiators are able (when working on the annual 
protocols) to direct their attention to problems which previously 
would have been considered secondary. 


A new form of additional trade in commodities agreed upon by 
the home trade agencies of the parties concerned has in recent years 
developed between the socialist states in Europe; it covers such sur- 
plus goods as have accumulated on home markets during the year 
and were formerly not earmarked for export. Such transactions, 
for example, between Poland and the Soviet Union will increase the 
volume of trade in 1958 by about 100 million roubles. 


No discussion of the trade between the socialist countries can 
disregard the réle of credit. Apart from special agreements on long- 
term loans, the socialist countries grant one another, under their 
trade agreements, practically unlimited technical credit which faci- 
litates the exchange of goods. This means that temporary trade sur- 
pluses in favour of this or that country are credited without ham- 
pering further development of trade. The concern for a balance of 
trade finds expression chiefly in negotiations on the annual trade 
protocols during which the parties concerned try to find the ways 
and means of balancing the accounts. 

In addition to this form of credit, the socialist countries grant 
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one another loans for economic development or for surmountin 





temporary economic difficulties. It is, of course, the economically 
strongest and most advanced countries — in the first place the So. 
viet Union — that are the leaders, the borrowers being less deve-| 
loped countries or countries experiencing temporary difficulties. | 

During the fourteen years of its existence, People’s Poland ha; 
received extremely valuable and considerable help from the Sovi¢ 
Union in the form of loans. These were used up chiefly during the 
Six-Year-Plan period (1950-1955), but are not yet fully exhausted 
In November 1956 the Soviet Union granted Poland new credits: 
a five-year loan of 400 million roubles for grain purchases, to be 
used in 1957, and a five-year commodity loan of 700 million roubles 
for raw materials and Soviet-made products, to be used in the years 
1958-1960. Both loans have considerably helped Poland to stabilize! 
her balance of payments under the present five-year plan. 

On her part, Poland also grants credits to other socialist coun-| 
tries, either in connection with deliveries of investment goods or in 
other special cases. After the events of 1956, for example, all the 
socialist countries granted credits to Hungary to help her surmount 
temporary difficulties and stabilize her economy. 


It is also worth recording that the interest rate on loans between 
the socialist countries is much lower than that between the capitalist 
states; in the majority of cases it amounts to two per cent. 


* 


Co-operation in research and technology constitutes another im- 
portant aspect of the economic relations between the socialist coun-| 
tries. It has developed mainly on the strength of bilateral agreements, 
but lately also under the auspices of the Council for Mutual Econo- 
mic Aid. The principle is that the socialist countries exchange their 
technological experience free of charge, even without licence fees 
Documentation which makes it possible to start a new production| 
or to improve technological processes, for example, is made available 
on the payment of the sum required to cover the costs of duplication, 
translation, etc. 

Other forms of assistance in this field are consultations ani 
reports by experts, training of technical personnel, preparations of 
documentation for new industrial projects. Of course, all such assi-| 
stance is extended on request of a country’s government and with| 
approval by the government of the other country. In certain cases! 
the government of a socialist country may refuse another country| 
its assistance in research or technology in a certain field, if it i 
bound, for instance, by an agreement with a third party. 


Co-operation of this kind is of particular value for those countries) 
which are little advanced in research and technology and have 
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ECONOMIC RELATIONS 7 


make good the consequences of past backwardness. But even in the 
ease of countries more or less of the same level of scientific and 
technical development it enables the partners to avail themselves of 
each other’s experience in those fields in which they are themselves 
less advanced, and to concentrate on those subjects in which they 
have a good chance to achieve promising results. Another great step 
in the same direction is the co-operation in co-ordinating research, 
particularly of the experimental kind, which is now beginning. 
This is designed to prevent overlapping and in many countries to 
concentrate efforts in selected fields. In this way all the socialist 
countries obtain better results in shorter time and at a lesser cost 
than they would do otherwise. 

Studies on specialization of and co-operation in the various 
fields of industrial production, initiated by the Council for Mutual 
Economic Aid, will be of immense importance for the future econo- 
mic development of the socialist countries. They will permit them to 
derive maximum advantages from the international division of 
labour between the socialist countries. Such co-operation will be of 
particular value for small countries, already highly industrialized 
or undergoing a rapid process of industrialization. A rational division 
of production programmes within the various industries makes it 
possible to build factories geared for the optimum size of production 
and employing the most advanced technology, thus combining the 
greatest possible productivity with the least possible costs. This 
means that investment and production costs per unit of output can 
be considerably reduced. All this refers in the first place to factories 
built to satisfy the needs of several countries either because the 
optimum size of the factory is very large or because the home de- 
mand for the products is fairly low. 


Chances for specialization and co-operation in production can best 
be seen in the engineering industry, but much is to be done in other 
fields as well. In the iron and steel industry, for instance, co-ordina- 
tion of plans concerning the profiles of the rolled products helps to 
avoid a too frequent renewal ot the rollers. There are further 
fruitful opportunities for co-operation in the chemical industry, 
especially in those branches where the differentiation of products 
is very big — plastics, dyes, drugs, etc. 

For lack of space other forms of economic co-operation between 
the socialist countries (land, sea and air transport, transit, joint 
investments, the supply of raw materials, co-ordination of foreign 
trade policies — in particular with regard to joint deliveries of 
complete industrial plants to markets other than socialist etc.) cannot 
be considered in this article. In all these fields, however, new and 
wide opportunities for co-operation are being opened up. 


x 
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Economists and publicists in capitalist countries often voice their 
apprehensions that the growing economic co-operation of the so- 
cialist states may lead to some sort of autarchy and a further econo- 
mic division of the world into two markets resulting in a declining 
volume of trade between the two groups of countries. They are pro- 
bably led to this conclusion because they visualize co-operation 
between the socialist countries in terms of the experience of the va- 
rious organizations set up by capitalist states, such as the European 
Common Market which, while removing certain restrictions in trade 
between the member countries, has erected economic barriers 
between that group of countries and those not belonging to the 
E.C.M. Co-operation between the socialist states does not lead 
however to the formation of any closed system. 


Further, in planning for their economic development and co- 
ordinating it within the socialist camp, the socialist countries do not 
disregard the possibilities of and needs for trade with non-socialist 
countries. A closer economic co-operation between the socialist 
countries is intended to secure quicker economic development and 
higher living standards, thus opening up better opportunities and 
increasing the need for co-operation and trade with other countries. 
Rapid economic development of the socialist countries through their 
better co-operation will be of considerable importance for the under- 
developed countries. Even the greatest efforts on the part of the 
socialist states to increase, within reasonable limits, their raw ma- 
terial base will not be able to satisfy their growing demand for those 
raw materials which they cannot produce themselves in sufficient 
quantities. 
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Thus the countries producing raw materials will find in the so- | 


cialist states vast markets, exempt from sharp oscillations in busi- 
ness trends. On the other hand, the socialist countries will have 


steadily increasing possibilities of granting technical and investment | 
assistance to the underdeveloped states. It is also to be expected | 
that before long the socialist countries will be able to export more | 


industrial consumer goods. 


But there are also great prospects for more trade with the highly | 
industrialized capitalist countries. Experience shows that the volume | 


of trade between highly developed countries is usually quite high. | 


' 


The socialist states will be able to deliver to the industrialized capi- 


talist states increasing quantities of raw materials and semi-finished | 


goods; at the same time they will continue as ready buyers of highly 


t 


productive industrial installations and other products of the | 


industrial capability of the capitalist states. The progress of science 
and technology is uneven in the various fields and in the various 
countries, and even in spite of a great scientific and technical 
advance in the socialist countries there will remain fields in which 
the achievements of the various capitalist countries will be of great 
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interest for a long time to come. The socialist countries, too, will 
certainly be able to offer some industrial goods to the highly deve- 
loped capitalist countries. 

All such trade, however, can develop — within the general compe- 


| tition of the capitalist and the socialist systems — only on condition 


that peace is preserved; that the idea of peaceful competition pre- 
vails in the capitalist world; that such relics of the cold war as the 


, embargo on certain goods preventing their export to the socialist 
| states, is removed; that no political brakes are applied to the deve- 


lopment of trade; and that the idea of coexistence and co-operation 


| prevails. The representatives of Poland are endeavouring to pave 
| the way for this idea in the councils of the United Nations, in the 
' Economic Commission for Europe and in other international 


agencies. 








EDUCATION IN A CHANGING 
CIVILIZATION 


by 
BOGDAN SUCHODOLSKI 


Education keeping pace with modern civilization 


HE importance of education has increased as civilization has| 

advanced with the history of mankind. 

In modern times civilization has grown so complex that how! 
to help man cope with it has become an acute social problem. We 
may not always be aware of this problem and do not perhaps realize 
to what extent any further advancement of our civilization, even 
its very existence, depends on our capacity to keep pace with it. 

When one analyses the nature and demands of modern civil- 
ization one arrives at an inevitable conclusion. Contemporary man 
has to be a far higher being than the “man of nature”, and’ 
consequently his education should be a slow and carefully cons- 
idered process. 

If we say that modern education ought to enable man to keep| 
pace with modern civilization — the historical creation o 
mankind — we come perhaps nearest to grasping its real mean- 
ing and essence. Viewed in this light, those conceptions of education| 
which prevailed in the past, based as they were on an analysis of 
a far simpler human condition, now appear quite unsatisfactory. 

Those who expect education merely to exercise a kind of care 
over the biological and psychological process in the individual’ 
development, may fall short of understanding its significance. For 
this conception overlooks an extremely important fact: that A 
man has grappled with the problems with which the development | 
of modern civilization throughout history has faced him, man him-| | 
self has grown. 

The idea that education means training man for full parti 
ation in the various social groups also misses its essential Ssi- 
gnificance. It is true that this point of view takes into account 
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EDUCATION 14 


a certain proportion of the demands put on man by the objective 
world, but it tends to dwell on those which are of either limited 
or secondary importance. What remains outside the premises of 
this conception are the demands put on the individual by the 
objective reality of modern work and culture, demands singularly 
relevant to the correct understanding of the contemporary meaning 
of education. And the other conception, education conceived simply 
as an agent for moulding the human personality in the image of 
eternal cultural values, seems inadequate too. Though due stress 
is laid here on the value in education of stressing man’s strides 
towards coping with the tasks that face him, these tasks are 
divorced from the concrete reality of modern civilization as man’s 
tangible environment and the criterion of his values. 


The conflict between man and civilization 


It is not enough simply to state that education ought to enable 
man to keep pace with modern civilization. For it is impossible 
to deny that man comes to grief before modern civilization over 
a number of issues. This situation generates the most difficult 
educational and most painful moral problems. Are all the demands 
of objective civilization absolutely and irrevocably to be accepted 
as valid, or is it permissible — within certain limits — to respect 
those needs, feelings and convictions of the individual that remain 
in direct opposition to such demands? Should man conform 
absolutely to civilization as it stands, or is he allowed the freedom 
to transform it, and if so in what direction and how far can he go? 


These questions confront the reader with a highly complex 
problem concerning man and his civilization, man and his social 
history. It is the problem of truth and delusion, of freedom 
and necessity. Is truth about life — truth that serves as a basis for 
establishing standards and values — to be found only in objective 
history, that is in works and forms created by man? In that case 
subjective history, that is the human mind, becomes simply a reflex 
of objective history, operating after historical events have already 
taken place. Or is this truth about life to be found also in the 
current of history that flows through man’s mind, determining his 
attitude and strivings? In other words: civilization can judge man 
and put demands on him. — But has it the sole prerogative? Or 
can man also exert a prerogative of his own, to judge civilization 
and put demands on it? 

Two antithetical schools of thought — the traditional and the 
modern — have attempted to solve this problem. Adherents of the 
first accepted without reservation the standards and values of the 
past, the age-old tradition of human attitudes, customs and pre- 
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ferences; they were critical of contemporary civilization, of new 
forms of human life and activity, which they called inhuman and 
savage. Adherents of the second conception admired the historical 
advancement of civilization, the development of technology and 
science, and regarded highly the dynamic forces that open up new 
perspectives for the future of man; they, in their turn, attacked 
traditional patterns and the traditional way of life. 

Despite their antithetical character, these conceptions supple- 
mented each other. The superficially optimistic view of technical 
advance which however implied the transformation of men into 
machines, came into being alongside the pessimistic vision of 
a declining civilization, which implied the necessity for man to 
emancipate himself from it altogether. The apparently rational 


vision of an (entirely dehumanized) future life of man appeared | 
alongside an irrational cult of the mystical and superhuman as the | 


prime agents in the development of man. 


Thus both philosophy and education attempted to resolve man’s 
conflict with civilization in modern times by sacrificing either man 
or civilization. Neither of these alternatives attracts us today. Marx 
proved conclusively that it was not civilization but man who was 
to blame for his being at odds with civilization — man, who was not 
sufficiently in command of the forces of history and who failed to 
master the world he himself created. This explanation removed the 
spurious necessity for choosing between man or, as an alternative, 
civilization. It left room for a critical approach to civilization, an 
approach which did not have to involve diverting its main course 
of development; and it left room for a critical approach to mankind, 


which did not have to involve the destruction of its truly human | 


qualities. In adopting this viewpoint, the sociologist learns to 
distinguish (both in advancing civilization and in the claims of man) 
the valuable from the inessential. 


Before embarking on any speculation on man’s conflict with 
civilization, it is necessary to distinguish between the essential 
features of this civilization and its historic aspect — largely de- 
termined by the capitalist system of production. 


This will enable us justly to evaluate the contrasting — tra- 
ditional and modern — trends in education. It is a fallacy that 
education ought to aim at revealing “eternal values” to man, since 
man’s upbringing cannot take place outside a concrete social reality, 
outside the modern world in which he has his physical existence. 
The so-called education of the “eternal man” does not really stand 
for human education, since it overlooks and neglects all that is 
happening here and now, which has a direct bearing on human life 
and responsibility, on human success and failure, on human growth 
and decline. 

The belief that education ought to be a “training for life”, 
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EDUCATION 13 


in the sense that it ought to teach individuals how to adapt 
themselves to existing circumstances’ and equip them for the 
struggle for success in life, also seems to be misguided. Education 
ought to train man both for valuable social activity and for a com- 
prehensive personal development. “Training for life’ is far too 
complex a task to be limited by criteria like “adaptation” and 
“success”. 


Perspectives of progress bring man 
to terms with civilization 


From the eighteenth century to the present day, the history of 
the philosophy of progress has mirrored the conflicts which beset the 
world today. After a period of exalted faith in progress, initiated 
by the philosophy of the Enlightenment and fostered by the various 
philosophical systems of the nineteenth century, the theory of 
progress underwent a peculiar crisis, that became particularly grave 
in the period between the wars. 

However complex the sources and manifestations of the modern 
lack of faith in progress may be, humanity has never been so 
preoccupied with the dramatic problems of progress at it is today. 
These problems are at the core of contemporary human consciousness 
and morals, of human welfare and of man’s understanding of his 
activity and rdle in history throughout the ages. The disparity 
between the advancement of civilization and the welfare of man — 
so obvious in modern times — does not mean that the problem of 
progress has ceased to bother us altogether; but it does mean that 
the philosophy of our time will have to find the answer to this 
very difficult question: in what conditions and by what means can 
progress be made to improve human life? 

It is possible to define in general, but nevertheless in clear terms 
the main principle underlying the modern philosophy of progress, 
which ought to animate all work in education, if that work is to 
lead anywhere in our difficult times. 

This principle rests on the belief that the-civilized world is the 
real and intrinsically human environment of man, his only and 
proper country, the scene of his work and responsibility. It may 
be called humanism, and the acceptance of this principle puts an 
end to both the religio-mystical and the naturalistic view of man 
and his life, of man and civilization. 

Even today — despite the centuries separating us from the 
Middle Ages — there is a large body of philosophical thought ! 
which attempts to present man’s social life in history — his civi- 
lization — as the malevolent fruit of human ambition either 


‘ To mention authors as different in their outlook as: Nikolai Berdyaev, 
Martin Buber, Martin Heidegger, and Gabriel Marcel. 
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hovering over the senseless void of existence or else disguising the 
real nature of existence. From that point of view, man’s desire to 
harness his efforts and understanding in the service of humanity 
seems quite useless — or even harmful. It is considered a force 
“diverting” man from the course of his “higher’’ vocation. 

The modern philosophy of progress also stands outside all natu- 
ralistic attempts to define civilization as a product of so-called 
“human nature”; a product that apparently came into existence in 
an entirely “natural” way, without the interference of man’s will 
or knowledge. Inspired by the philosophy of evolution, the na- 
turalistic theory of civilization found an important protagonist in 
Herbert Spencer. 

Spencer’s naturalistic fatalism was taken over by two important 
schools of social philosophy: Durkheim’s school of objective sociology, 
and the school of “social psychology” represented by a host of 
thinkers. 

Both schools regarded civilization as man’s “natural” environment, 
but they interpreted the word “natural” in a sense which deprives 
humanity of any conscious and responsible part in the creation of 
civilization. They connected its development with factors outside 
human will and consciousness. It is a matter of secondary importance 
whether they conceived these factors as “objective” social processes | 
or as “subjective”, elemental manifestations of man’s instincts. 

Neither of these philosophies — so profoundly similar despite 
their basic differences — can lead to the modern philosophy of 
progress. Neither the conception of civilization as a symbolic record 
of processes taking place apparently in an entirely different reality, 
nor the consideration of civilization as an arena where impulses 
are satisfied or inhibited; nor the view that civilization is the 
automatic product of “objective situations’ — none of these con- 
ceptions can provide a philosophy of which contemporary man is 
badly in need, if he is to discover the meaning of his life; a philo- 
sophy of which contemporary education is so badly in need, if it is to 
succeed in the education of mankind. 

The principle that education must keep pace with modern 
civilization can be correctly understood only in the light of a philo- 
sophy of progress that shows how civilization may keep pace with 
man. 
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The réle of objective 
and subjective factors in progress 


The suggestion that progress alone opens up possibilities for 
ending man’s conflict with modern civilization, does not answer 
a question particularly relevant for the theory of education: to | 
what extent does progress depend on objective factors advancing 
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civilization, and how far is it influenced by man’s claims and 
strivings, and therefore — by education? 

| The theory of progress, that shows man the way to recon- 
ciliation with his world, may be interpreted in a number of ways. 

Some interpretations tended to see progress only as the outcome 
of objective processes “affecting” humanity, inevitably influenced 
by changes brought about without its interference. Others saw 
progress as the result of purely subjective processes taking place 
within the human personality, especially within some great per- 
sonalities, that transform the objective world. 

Neither of these two modes of thought can be considered really 
convincing. 

All subjective theories of progress — so very popular in our 
time — whose principal thesis rests on the conviction that all 
problems inherent in progress can be explained away and fully 
solved in terms of man’s subjective world, seem particularly 
| unconvincing. 

A host of such theories — among them the moralistic and 
adaptive — express contempt for objective reality and explain 
progress as a series of transformations taking place in man himself 
and not in his developing civilization. 

The moralistic, adaptive and compensative theories frequently 
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stood in good stead all those educational workers who wanted to 


_ bring up individuals in a way that left them indifferent to their 
br | social duty to improve the world outside them. Yet it is rather 
‘0 f 
; ' help man adapt himself to the conditions of life he is facing, it 
ses 
the | 


difficult here to escape the obvious conclusion: if education is to 


ought to consider first whether these conditions are worth the 
effort of adaptation. To use education and psychology as vehicles 


_ for man’s adaptation to any existing condition is to exclude all 


| possibility of improving this condition and of making it serve the 
real growth of man. 

To claim — as modern thought does — that progress is the fruit 

of transformations in the objective world and not in the subjective 


_ sphere of man’s adaptation to existing reality, is not to deprive 


subjective factors of their importance. It only leads to a different 
| appreciation of these factors. 
On the other hand, those objective theories that see progress 


, just as the result of forces in the objective world, whose manifest- 


ations the subjective world merely registers, are equally uncon- 


. Vincing. 
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, and that social standards ought to override individual taste. Even 
|if this reasoning does sound convincing, it cannot — in such 











Exponents of such theories argue that there are certain objective 
laws which ought to be given priority over subjective impulses, 


4 formulation — lead to a satisfactory solution of man’s conflict 
with his civilization, because factors generally described as man’s 
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subjective world contain — as well as intrinsically individual an 
personal features — also elements of a historical process that ha; 
shaped man in a definite way and now carries him in a definite 
direction. 

It must be admitted, then, that the current of history flows both 
through objective civilization — its forms and institutions — anj| 
through man’s subjective world — his opinions and ideas, his, 
strivings and attitudes, his ways of establishing values. There js; 
no reason to suppose that this current always manifests itself 
progress in objective reality, or as the phantom of things long dead 
in man’s subjective world. The battle between progress and back. 
wardness rages with equal ferocity in the arena of objective life ~ 
within the confines of its laws and institutions — and in the| 
subjective domain of human feelings and aspirations. It is imperative | 
to examine properly and carefully the claims of both these areas, 
where the historical battle for the victory of progress is being 
fought — before deciding which of them is to be given priority.’ 
Moreover, even if we endorse the subjective world, this does not 
necessarily entail a turning towards individualism and impulse; 
sometimes the voice of progress in history becomes articulate in| 
man before it becomes visible in objective civilization. The great 
tradition of revolutionary thought is proof of this. 

When the question of what we call conscience arises, it is often) 
correctly pointed out that conscience is to a large extent the product 
of history, and should not be considered authoritative in passing 
judgment in the name of absolute values. But in saying this I have 
no intention of subordinating human conscience to existing reality, 
or of making man accept this reality in very detail. Man has not, 
fought to free his conscience from the bonds of metaphysical fancies 
in order to let it fall a prey to conformism and opportunism. 

It is of the greatest importance for the theory of contemporary | 
education to interpret correctly the way in which subjective and 
objective agents work to bring about progress. In the past, education | 
often made two antithetical errors, at the root of which lay the same| 
false assumption, creating a division between objective civilization) 
and the subjective world of man. 

One was that all educational work should concentrate solely on) 
the subjective world of man; the other — that it should deal solety) 
with the objective world. In both cases existing reality Was | 
considered final and sacred. 

Education which recognizes that progress is the outcome of bot 
objective and subjective forces strives to shape the human person-} 
ality in a way that will reveal to man the perspectives and tasks 
of social development, but will lead also to man’s growth as a 
individual. 

The essence of socialist educational theory is not that it takes 
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its directives from an objective social reality — bourgeois educational! 
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theory does roughly the same — but that it follows the needs of 
this reality in working out a concrete programme of transforming 
the world for the good of man. Thus socialist education is not 
concerned with man’s adaptation to existing life, but strives to 
equip him in order that he may consistently and expediently play 
his part in the struggle to bring about Socialism; to provide him 
with the necessary means for mastering — to an ever greater 
degree — the world he is creating. 

Socialist education is bent on showing man how to increase 
progress by human effort. 


The historical theory of personality 


What bearing on the theory of personality has the thesis that 
historical development is being effected not only in the objective 
but also in the subjective world? 

The concept of personality has been discussed from various 
standpoints. The American authors of the most recent book on the 
subject (Calvin S. Hall & Gardner Lindsey: Theories of Personality) 
distinguish twelve different trends in the study of personality. Yet 
none of these schools of thought pays any attention to the working 
of historical factors, which seem of paramount importance in dealing 
with reality and have the greatest influence on personality. What 
exactly are those historical factors, and what réle is ascribed to 
them in the process of shaping personality? They are best described 
as the “here and now” of human life, as the concrete conditions and 
modes of this life. No man lives in a void; therefore neither man 
in general nor any individual in particular can be fully understood 
just through a study of body and mind; man has to be looked at as 
a being in a particular situation. 

This situation is the outcome of material and social factors, 
which it is superficial and misguided to describe as “external” 
agents in the making of man, as “stimuli” or “conditions”. In point 
of fact they penetrate into the individual’s inner life, shaping it 
from “inside” and determining its nature. 

The traditional treatment of the human environment as a set 
of conditions and stimuli, to which man is supposed only to react. 
is quite erroneous. Man is not at all a “finite being”, whose 
reactions change with changing historical conditions; the réle of 
such conditions is far more important. They do not just transform 
the environment of human life, but penetrate into that life, shaping 
and transforming it. Man’s transformation in history does not only 
bring about new reactions to new historical situations, but also 
actual changes in man himself. It was with this in mind that Marx 
wrote: “Nature that evolves in the course of human history owing 
to the creative efforts of human society, is the real nature of man, 
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and it is such as production is making it; it is — despite its alienating 
form — a truly anthropological nature”. 

Psychological research misses all the complexity and variety 
involved in the growth of the human personality. Psychology deals 
with only one aspect of man: the functioning of his mind. It can 
therefore provide no satisfactory answer to such questions as: what 
is man, his activity, his life? Studies in the psychology of personality | 
can bring only limited results and psychological theories of person- 
ality should not be regarded as comprehensive. ? 

This is true also of the sociological theories of personality, which | 
brought to light the significance of group and environment in man’s | 
development. 

Studies of environment aimed at establishing a typology of 
environment, which could serve as a basis for the typology of 
personality. All such studies were bent on discovering permanent 
features and — in keeping with the general trends of a sociology | 
that tended to become a study of categories in the historical process 
but not a study of its meaning — sought to discover a type of| 
environment which could stand as a general category. This is what | 
happened in analyses of urban and country environments: avoiding 
concrete historical situations, sociologists sought to establish some 
apparently universally valid and permanent features of both these 
environments. This typology of environment became a_basis for 
typifying man as the “urban” and “country” man; it became 
a typology of contrasts, which reached metaphysical dimensions. 

Other schools of sociology departed with equal readiness from| 
the concrete historical situation. Sociology — following psychology — 
showed an increasing interest in the formal structure of social life, 
in studies of abstract relations and correlations. The theory of 
personality that rested on such foundations — as_ sociometry| 
convincingly shows — became at best no more than a theory of 
sociological aspects of personality, in no sense a theory of personality | 
itself. 

The inadequacy of psychological and sociological theories 0) 
personality, the fact that sociology and psychology are not equivalent 
to a science of man and his personality, have become apparent. 
We can see this both in the fall of the high hopes connected with, 
psychological and sociological research and in the growing demané| 
for one unified science about man. This science, most frequently 
called philosophical anthropology (to distinguish it from naturel 
anthropology), must set out to deal with the whole man, ané) 
especially with the different forms of his development throughou! 





’ 


* The inadequacy of such theories has been noted by the school ve 
phenomenological psychology, for example in the writings of Stefan Stresse!, 
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|, Michael Landmann’s latest book: Philosophische Anthropologie, 1955. 
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civilization. It does not want to separate man — either as body, 
mind or social being — from the world he himself is creating, but 
wants to undertake a joint study of man and his world, or man 
as creator of his world, and at the same time a being shaped by 
his own work. 


The various currents of this modern “philosophical anthropology” 
are markedly under the influence of idealistic conceptions of nature 
and history. It should not however be forgotten that materialistic 
ideas lie at the root of this general science about man. One 
remembers here the work of Helevetius and other philosophers of 
the period of the Enlightenment, and later Feuerbach and 
Chernishevsky. The materialist theories about man were taken up 
and developed by Marx, who pointed out their errors and limitations 
and laid the foundations of a new anthropology, far removed both 
from idealistic psychology and the simplified materialism that fails 
to grasp the importance of man’s activity in history. Marx explored 
this activity in a science of man as creator of his world, as subject 
and master in one. 


These contradictions express the very essence of the advan- 
cement of man and civilization. They take on a particularly dramatic 
form, since a period which is only a single phase in historical 
progress tends to perpetuate itself indefinitely, in order to hinder 
further attainment. Man’s attainment becomes a burden to him, 
hampering his march towards the future. Such hampering forces 
are latent both in the subjective and objective worlds. Premises 
and convictions, customs and criteria of value, resist change with 
the same energy as do laws and institutions, social structures and 
the principles of production techniques. 


Only on the basis of a general theory of man is it possible to 
undertake a study of the lives of particular individuals, of the 
process of their growth and education. Naturally, their biographies 
are a conglomeration of somatic and psychological factors, of social 
patterns, of the influence exerted on them by public opinion, of 
a particular cultural atmosphere. But only those historical processes 
which, while influencing the life of mankind and of nations, find 
their way into the inner life of the individual, are of particular 
importance. 

History does not shape man in any final or autocratic manner. 
It only creates situations for man, faces him with concrete 
possibilities, reveals his tasks to him. How man will behave in these 
situations, what possibilities he will make use of, what tasks he 
will undertake and how he will solve them — all this to a great 
extent depends on man himself. When history puts him in an 


5 A survey of trends and attainments in this science will be found in 
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inexorable situation, from which he cannot escape, man is free 





to make of it what he will. The Nazi occupation in Poland, for to 
example, put all Poles in a definite situation, in which they were right 
free to choose some way of behaviour: to join the underground, thing 
to try to escape, or to collaborate. Every choice entails some | be w 


consequences, builds personal life around the chosen line of conduct, in tk 
enlarges the gulf between it and the alternatives which have been | pra 
rejected. . 1, 

The statement that history does not predetermine the individual's | po 
life in the process of evolving personality but puts man in a concrete) force 
situation and forces him to make his own decision, demands closer | their 
definition. For it involves some very difficult and extremely! 65 ¢, 
important problems. Are the so-called verdicts of history fair or | 
unfair, how far can man go in accepting or rejecting these verdicts? 

It is of cardinal importance for human freedom and activity | 
that man should be able to distinguish between the unavoidable | 
course of events, between that which is the main road of progress 
in civilization, and that which is just a passing series of faits| 
accomplis. The philosophy of faits accomplis, which treats the whole 
course of history — with all the characteristics typical of a certain 
time and place — as a rational and inviolable verdict of the “tribunal 
of history”, leads to man’s abandoning all sensible and responsible 
activity, to the opportunist and cynical approach to life, to a search 
for the brief satisfactions of the passing moment. To oppose certain 
faits accomplis does not mean to oppose history in general; it is 
possible to be in opposition to certain historical facts for the sake 
of keeping pace with the main course of historical development, 
which some phenomena distort or cloud. Such was the sense of 
national liberation movements directed against an existing political 
pattern, and such was also the sense of revolutionary movements 
fighting an established social system. But even when such} 
movements were unmistakably keeping pace with the main line of| 
historical development, they still had to risk defeat in the struggle | 
with circumstantial faits accomplis, for there was no guarantee of 
victory. This element of risk adds greatness to man’s struggle with| 
the existing order, adds wisdom to his courageous challenge t0| 
existing reality when it ceases to express the spirit of historical | 
development, yet is still strong enough to hinder that development. | 

The historical theory of personality, then, points out that the| 
growth of personality always takes place in definite historical} 
circumstances, and in point of fact consists of the choice of a way) 
of life which will not divert man from the main course of advancing 
civilization, even though this involves a struggle with existing faits 
accomplis, at the cost of sacrifices inescapable in that struggle. 

The principal aim of education should therefore be to guide man 
towards a wise choice of his way of life, towards rational decisions, 
towards an understanding of what represents the main course o 


| 
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advancement in a given situation and what is hindering that 
advancement. Only such a viewpoint can enable man to make the 
right decisions and avoid the mistake of yielding to or opposing 
things he should neither yield to nor fight. If education then is to 
be understood — for the sake of the advancement of civilization 
in the objective world — as a means of preparing man for the 
serious tasks inherent in the development of this world and in 
man’s growing need to master it for the common good, then — for 
the sake of man’s subjective world — education should be a guiding 
force in the growth of individuals, enabling them to choose correctly 
their way of life, to cope with their tasks and make good use 
of the opportunities history puts in their way. 








FORTY YEARS AFTER 


by 
KAROL LAPTER 


RMISTICE Day. The older generation remember the moment 


when on the long front the guns ceased firing and in the streets | 


and squares of London, Paris, Brussels and Rome tired but 
cheerful crowds celebrated the first hours of peace after the four 
years of hardship of the First World War. The world already knew 
that on that drizzly, misty day the Head of the German delegation, 
Erzberger, had signed the Armistice agreement, doing his best to 
soften the victors’ hearts with visions of the fate which awaited 
them at the hands of successful revolutionaries in Russia and of the 
revolutionary forces which were then striving for power in Ger- 


many. Peace had come, as uncertain and misty as the November | 


weather. 





The German military defeat on the Western Front was sealed | 
when, after the “black day” of August the 8th, with the failure of | 


their last offensive, they were forced to retreat before the victo- 


rious armies of the Entente, drawing ever nearer to the German | 
frontier. But even before their military defeat the Germans had | 


suffered moral defeat in the judgment of world opinion, They had 
already been censured for their invasion of Belgium, for the Peace 
of Brest-Litovsk, for their merciless treatment of the vanquished 
and their insolent treatment of their own allies, for their open efforts 
at world domination. 


~~ 


September 1918 brought further defeats for the Germans and | 


their allies. The Bulgarian-Turkish Front gave way and the | 


Allies were prepared for separate agreements with the members 
of the Entente. Hindenburg and Ludendorff tried to pass the respon- 
sibility for the further continuation of the war to the civilian autho- 
rities: “The army does not want to wait even 48 hours for armistice 
talks.” Germany was simultaneously threatened with an even greater 
danger, a break-through on the home front — revolution. 

It was the armistice which prevented both dangers from precipi- 
tating a crisis. The armistice concluded by a government which 
managed to prevent the dissolution of Germany by taking full advan- 
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tage of the differences and disputes which had arisen among the 


' Western Allies during the course of the war. In both matters it was 
' President Wilson who held the trump-card. It was to him therefore 


that the new Head of the German Government, Max von Baden, 


| put his request that he should “take into his hands the restoration 


of peace” on the basis of his fourteen points. 
The last but one of these points was concerned with Poland. 


’ It was not the first document of that war to make more or less 


vague promises to the Poles of the restoration of their State; there 
had been many, since the very first days of the war. Irrespective of 


| the motives which prompted them they were in effect a tribute to 


the vigour’ and strength of the Polish nation. Joseph Conrad was 
quite right when he wrote in an article, The Crime of Partition, in 


_ the Fortnightly Review: 


“When the war broke out there was something gruesomely comic 
in the proclamations of emperors and archdukes appealing to that 
invincible soul of a nation whose existence or moral worth they had 


| been so arrogantly denying for more than a century. 


“I am speaking of what I know when I say that the original and 
only formative idea in Europe was the idea of delivering the fate 
of Poland into the hands of Russian Tsarism. And let us remember, 
it was assured then to be a victiorius Tsarism at that.” 


However, history took another course. It is described with true 
English restraint in the Cambridge History of Poland (Cambridge, 
1941), page 489: 

“At the beginning of the war the Polish question hardly existed, 
and for two years both groups of belligerents handled it in restrained 
fashion. At the end of the war the solution desired by the Poles 
had become, in large measure, almost in the nature of things. This 
was made possible, of course, by the collapse first of the Romanov 
and later of the Hapsburg and Hohenzollern empires. In a military 
way the Poles contributed very little to this result, but politically 
they played their cards well. They refused... to accept a Russian, 
German or Austrian solution and stood out for the Polish solution — 
union and independence.” 

But here we must add again the words of Conrad: 

_ “It is as well to remember that Polish independence as embodied 
in a Polish State is not a gift... Not one of the combatants on all the 
fronts of the world has died consciously for Poland’s freedom...” 
Even so as a result of those events that freedom became a reality. 

“At the outset of 1918”, we read in the Cambridge History, 
“the Bolshevists abjured all claims to conquer the Polish nation, 
save by ideas”. It may be stated even more strongly: from November 
1917, Lenin’s government many times gave clear and public recogni- 
tion of the Polish nation’s right to its own State. 

But since the end of 1915 all Polish territory had been in one 
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form or another under the occupation of Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary. The way to Poland’s freedom lay not only in the Poles’ striving 
for liberty and the recognition of Polish rights by the new Russian 
government, but in the decisive defeat of Germany and her allies, 
This could be brought about by internal revolution or by the armies 
of the Western Powers. Actually both these factors contributed to 
the downfall of the German Empire. After negotiations lasting se 
veral weeks the German delegation finally signed, first with the 
United States and later with the other allies, a document containing 
the armistice conditions. Although there was no express mention 
in them of Poland they contained paragraphs which could only fill 
Poles with foreboding. Article XII, for example, stated: | 

“All German troops at present in any territory which before the | 
war formed part of Austria-Hungary, Roumania or Turkey shall 
withdraw within the frontiers of Germany as they existed on 
August 1, 1914, and all German troops at present in territories which | 
before the war formed part of Russia must likewise return to within | 
the frontiers of Germany as above defined, as soon at the Allies 
shall think the moment suitable, having regard to the intemal | 
situation of these territories.” 

Had the armistice conditions formulated by the Western Allies 
during their talks in October 1918 been made public Poland would 
have have been even more perturbed. As the foundation of the Armi- 
stice and the Peace were to be Wilson’s fourteen points published 
on 8th January 1918, and as these points had not been finally agreed 
upon, the American official commentary on them was a matter of 
great importance. Point 13, of primary interest to Poland, provided | 





for a frontier so reduced as to give Poland only “unquestionably | 
Polish” territory. The commentary not only announced that plebi- | 
scites would be held but turned Poland’s outlet to the sea. into | 
a fiction (the internationalization of the Vistula and creation of the | 
Free City of Danzig). It did not even consider the dangers which | 
would arise from leaving Silesia, and the Polish territory seized by 


Prussia in the Partitions, outside the Polish frontiers, and from the 


fact that the rest of the Polish territory would long remain under ’ 


German occupation. But the Poles took the initiative into their own 
hands and were assisted by the revolution which overtook the whole 
of Germany and a large proportion of the forces occupying Poland 


By October 31st western Galicia was freed from Austrian occu- 
pation and the Regency Council in Warsaw, which had been formed 
by the Germans and was really under their direction, started 1 
show signs of independence That part of the Kingdom of Poland 
which had been under Austro-Hungarian occupation also liberated 
itself and, by an understanding between the numerous political 
organizations, on the night of 6th-7th November the first all-Polish 
Government was formed, as the temporary People’s Government 
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of the Polish Republic. On 10th November when Pilsudski, who 
had been in prison in Magdeburg until November 7th, arrived from 
Berlin, Warsaw was also free and the occupying forces were ready 
to hand over their arms in return for safe-conduct to Germany. Pil- 
sudski took over full authority from the Regency Council by a decree 


_ dated 14th November, but he himself later said several times that 
' it is impossible to point to any one date as being that on which the 


Second Republic was born. In any case it was not November 11th, 
as is shown in the Cambridge History of Poland. “On the eve of the 
Armistice the Polish question was thus solved in its broad outlines 
by the Poles themselves.” (page 489). Nevertheless Armistice Day, 
November 11th, was accepted as the symbolic date of the restoration 
of the Polish State and became a national holiday. Several factors 
contributed to this choice. First among them was the wish to 
emphasize that it was not due to the Poles’ own efforts or to help 
from the revolution in Russia, and later those in Germany and 
Austria, but thanks to the Entente that Poland had regained her 
freedom. While not underestimating the importance of this last 
factor the facts show, nevertheless, that it was not the sole one. 
And so — as the poet Julian Tuwim said — there arose a poor and 
difficult State, which still had to wait six months for the Paris 
Peace Conference to confirm its independence, and five years until 
its frontiers were recognized by the Entente. 


This second independence lasted for twenty years, during which 
the sun shone rarely through the clouds gathering again over the 
young State and threatening it at every moment with a storm. I do 
not wish here to analyse the origins of the rapid catastrophe which 
overtook the Poland of the twenty-year armistice, broken again by 
a second German war: how much was due to the misguided policy 
of Poland’s own governments and how much to the policy of coun- 
tries like England and France, which had a far greater influence 
over European affairs than Poland. Poland — to whom the Western 
Powers assigned the réle of a revolving barricade (“a barrier for 
Central Europe against Bolshevism” and “East-European ally for 
France” — to quote again from the Cambridge History of Poland) — 
did not stand up to the test although the Polish nation was ready 
to fight and in September 1939 did fight heroically for freedom and 
independence. 


From that September defeat and from the years of occupation 
there arose in the Polish nation an iron determination to build 
a stronger state which would be neither a passing show nor a play- 
thing in the hands of any passer-by. Poland is well aware that in 
international politics national interests still take precedence over 
morality. She looks for support for her existence and development 
above all to her internal forces and to those countries whose interests 
coincide with her own. People’s Poland is able to watch with greater 
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peace of mind than might he expected the support now being given 
to revisionist forces in Western Germany, in spite of the bitter 
experiences of the inter-war years because she believes in the 
common sense of the English and French, who even if they have 
forgotten Kaiser Wilhelm cannot have forgotten Hitler, who brought 








France to her knees and destroyed more than one English town. | 


Poland believes in human understanding, in the wisdom of the old 
continent of Europe, the cradle of contemporary culture and civili- 
zation which in the event of another war would be in danger not 
of catastrophe but of total annihilation. If those millions of dead 
whose memory we honour on Armistice Day have taught us 
anything, it is that we must banish from our lands the spectre of | 
war, the spectre of atomic death. 

Faith in life, which our nation has always clung to so obstinately, 
even in the darkest days of occupation and slavery, faith in human 
understanding, in its power to unite, is the force behind all Poland's 


——— 


actions both at home and abroad. This is why the Poles regard it as | 


a good omen that this time Poland’s independence was granted on 
a sunny day in July. They are building a new home on the ruins 
of the old with faith that the July sun will not be masked by 
another storm. 
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THE DIEHARDS OF BONN 


by 
JERZY KOWALEWSKI 


HE Federal Government has proved even more adamant in 
its reaction to the modified version of the plan for a denu- 
clearized zone in Europe than it was to the original. 

The West German objections were among the factors taken 
into consideration by the Polish Government in modifying its plan: 
one of these was that the original plan disregarded conventional 
weapons. But for Federal politicians this was not the most important 
issue. As is known, they laid their main stress on the fact that the 
plan would not assist in the unification of Germany along West 
German lines. In official statements from Bonn, however, conven- 
tional arms were the issue to which most attention was given. 

This time the Polish Government has proposed a solution which 


_ takes the question of conventional arms into account. It might 


therefore have been expected that the Bonn Government would 
adopt at the very least a matter-of-fact attitude toward the new 
proposals, that it would agree, together with the other governments 


' concerned, to discuss them. This has not been the case. For the 
| second time the Federal Government has flatly rejected the Ra- 
| packi plan. It has again appeared as its principal opponent. Its 
| polemics have this time been even more violent than before. 


One thing needs to be emphasized. The many statements by 
Federal politicians in support of West Germany’s negative attitude 
toward the first version of the Polish plan contained many argu- 
ments drawn from a variety of different fields. Yet they did not 
include one which has now appeared for the first time in an article 
on the plan published by the Diplomatische Korrespondenz, This 
article takes all the assumptions on which the Rapacki plan is based 
and enumerates those which are held by Bonn to be unacceptable. 
Among these is the fact that the plan presupposes that the danger 
of war will arise out of events in territories west of Poland, without 


| Mentioning the Soviet military potential. 


_Until now no one has criticized the Polish Foreign Minister for 
failing to include Soviet territory in his proposals. Even West 
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German critics — who have resorted to every conceivable argument 
in opposing the idea of a denuclearized zone — did not hit on this 
one. It would have been too openly nonsensical and too risky. It is 
true that Federal politicians have often pointed out that in their 
opinion the zone covered by the plan was too small: Herr Strauss, 





one of the most bellicose opponents of the plan, once demanded — 
that the zone should cover a further three socialist states — | 


Hungary, Roumania and Albania, which provoked a good deal of 
ironical comment in many quarters, West Germany included. But 
even he did not go so far as to suggest that the Soviet Union be 
included in the proposed denuclearized zone. Such a suggestion 
could hardly have been made by anyone who had taken the trouble 
to grasp the intention of the Polish plan: to bring about a détente 
along the borderline of the two blocs, without any claim to affect 
the position either of the Soviet Union or of the United States. 


Yet this time a semi-oficial organ did not hesitate to have 
recourse to such an argument, which was subsequently repeated in 
the official government bulletin. 

This alone amply illustrates the violence of the present attack 
against the Polish plan. But there is a second fact, still more 
significant, which cannot be ignored. 

The former Federal policy in criticizing the Rapacki plan was 
to oppose the partial and gradual solutions suggested by Poland 
with the concept of universal controlled disarmament. Such a policy 
was completely lacking in political realism, but it had at least some 
appearance of logic: a partial plan does not solve all the problems; 


the Federal Republic therefore demands a general and universal | 


plan. 


the Bonn spokesman said that the Geneva conference on the abo- 
lition of nuclear tests, and the expected conference on the pre- 
vention of surprise attacks (he was speaking on November the 6th, 
before the opening of the latter) precluded discussion of the Polish 
plan. Discussions on other partial and gradual solutions, concerned 
with different problems, prevented a discussion of the partial and 
gradual solution suggested by Poland. 


In all this there is no more political realism than there was 


before. But this time even the former appearance of logic is lacking | 
too. Why should the conferences on the abolition of nuclear tests | 


or on preventing surprise aggression, now being held at Geneva, 
prevent a discussion of the denuclearized zone? 

What is the reason for the growing violence of the attack on the 
Rapacki plan? Probably it arises out of the fact that the plan is 
proving a good deal more vigorous and resilient than anyone at 
Bonn had expected. It has not joined the ranks of the many 
proposals of the kind which are regularly strangled at birth. 


But this time, in his first statement on the modified Polish plan, 
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Discusssion of the Polish proposals in the West did not cease with 
the official rejection of the first version by all the Western govern- 
ments. After the Polish Foreign Minister’s visit to Norway the plan 
was revived in its new version. One could then see that all those 
circles in Western Europe which had supported the Rapacki plan 
in 1957 and early 1958 were continuing to do so. Several representa- 
tives of Western governments expressed their approval of the 
Polish government’s efforts to comply with the objections raised in 
the West. Mr Diefenbaker, the Canadian Prime Minister, stated 
this explicitly in Bonn, when the article in the Diplomatische Kor- 
respondenz mentioned above had already been published. At Bonn 
all this was taken to mean that the manoeuvres intended to discredit 
the Polish plan had failed. The enemy had emerged from the first 
round undefeated. He had therefore to be attacked with more 
vigour in the second. 

But this is not all. One may venture to say that the new version 
of the Rapacki plan turns out to be even more dangerous from 
the West German politicians’ point of view than was the first. In 
the past few months the ties linking it with other proposals for 
a détente in Europe have grown stronger. The concessions which 
have been made in deference to Western objections will strengthen 
even further the connexions between the Polish plan and the pro- 
posals put forward by West European statesmen. 


It is no accident that the first action of Herr Adenauer and 
other Federal politicians has been to attempt to isolate the Polish 
plan from the Western idea of disengagement. That was the aim 
of the argument that the Polish plan is not a Polish plan at all. 
Should it succeed in divorcing the Polish plan from the Western 
concepts of disengagement, the battle will be already half won. 
But this has proved impossible. 

The approval of the fundamental premises of the Rapacki plan 
by the Labour Party, and the West German Social Democrats, the 
favourable reception accorded to it by responsible political circles 
in Scandinavia, and also by some political circles in the United 
States and other countries, allow one to hope that a convergence 
of views will finally emerge between the two schools of thought, 
the Eastern and the Western, since both are searching for solutions 
which would bring about a détente. And for those who are against 
a détente in general nothing can be as dangerous as the emergence 
of such a common platform — for all the differences that separate, 
for example, Mr Rapacki from Mr Bevan. 

Such a common platform is certainly a thing of the future, but 
there are already signs of a move towards it — in the formation of 
which the Rapacki plan has certainly played a considerable part. 
There are indications which suggest that this momentum is not 
lost even in times of particular tension. The fact that a considerable 
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section of the British press sees in the Rapacki plan a means 4 
resolving the Berlin crisis, must have been a violent shock to Wes 
German politicians. And the British press were not alone. On De 
cember the 8th, Herbert von Borch, Washington correspondent oj 


Die Welt, reported from Washington that official circles there did | 


not deny the logic of the Soviet protests against the atomic 
armament of the Federal Republic, and that such armaments wer 
considered one of the issues open toa negotiation. “It is realized 
here”, reported Herr Borch, “that this comes close to the ideas 





| 
} 


f 


contained in the Rapacki plan and in the proposals for zones of| 


reduced and controlled armaments.” 


No efforts have been spared in Bonn to sever the dangerow 
links between the Western and Eastern supporters of a détente. 


This is the reason why the attack against the Rapacki plan is in 
the second round so much more violent than it was in the first. 
It is also one of the reasons why, in his speech of December 


the 2nd, Herr Adenauer referred to the Odra and Nysa frontier. | 


The Times was correct in stating that this was done in order to 


render any talks between the three Western powers and the Soviet | 


Union more difficult. So far this tactic has met with no success. 
All this confirms the view that the Government of the Federal 

Republic is the principal European opponent of all conceptions oj 

a détente, regardless of their country of origin. 
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STUDENTS: THEIR VIEWS 
ON SOCIETY AND ASPIRATIONS 


by 


ZOFIA JOZEFOWICZ, STEFAN NOWAK 
and ANNA PAWELCZYNSKA 


In No 3/4 of Polish Perspectives we reprinted an article 
#Students: Myth and Reality by the same authors, senior 
members of the staff of the Department of Sociology of 
the University of Warsaw. The present article is a trans- 
lation of their further report on the opinions of Warsaw 
students, published in the weekly Nowa Kultura, of October 
12, 1958. Ten centres of higher education in Warsaw were 
included in the research. Out of a total of over twenty 
five thousand undergraduates, more than eight hundred 
were drawn by lot, and these were asked to complete, 
anonymously, a questionnaire. Over seven hundred and 
thirty completed forms were received. The investigation 
was carried out in May this year. 


HE group under investigation had been submitted, for a long 

time, to the action of socialist ideology, inculcated with the 

help of all the mass media and under conditions which 
favoured the creation of a uniform type of behaviour. When such 
conditions underwent a change, a situation arose which favoured 
nonconformist reactions and allowed open discussion of ideological 
attitudes. It became possible to investigate the reaction of the 
young people, both to the term Socialism itself, and further, to 
find out which of the values and conceptions of socialism, and to 
what extent, they acknowledge as values in which they believe. 

Those submitted to the investigation were asked the question: 
“Would you like the world to proceed towards some form of 
socialism?”, the answer to which was considered an index of the 
general emotional reaction to the term Socialism; an index which 
was to indicate whether, in their consciousness, the word socialism 
had favourable or unfavourable connotations. As a result, the 
following picture was obtained: 
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Question: “Would you like the world to proceed towards som 
form of socialism?” 





Answers (in percentages of the total) 
definitely yes 24.6 
rather yes 44.7 
no opinion 18.2 } 
rather no 8.7 
definitely no 1.9 


(Total number of answers: 725) f 


Thus, in the group under investigation, favourable reactions ty 
the term Socialism clearly predominate. Almost 70 per cent would 
like to see the future of the world in socialism of some kind, even 
though not at the moment defining it more precisely, while rather 
more than 10 per cent hold the opposite opinion. What concrete 
social implications lie behind this general favourable reaction to the 
term Socialism? What are the detailed social and political assumpt- 
ions of the young people submitted to this investigation? Another 
question arises: how do those who consider themselves socialists 
(or even “definitely” socialists) differ in their several social and 
economic assumptions from those who consider themselves adversaries 
of this system, or even its definite enemies? 





Attitude to the socialist economic pattern 





We considered that one of the most essential indexes of a socialist 


attitude lay in the answer to the following question: “In your! 


opinion, to what particular fields may the activities of private 
enterprise be admitted without any limitations?” — followed by 
the enumeration of eight fields of economic activity. The answers 
reveal that the eight fields are divided, in the consciousness of | 
those investigated, into two clearly distinct groups. Group One 
comprizes the handicrafts and retail trade, where the percentage 
in favour of the admission of private enterprise ranges from 96 per 
cent, in the case of the handicrafts, to 62 per cent, in the case of | 
small industrial plants. Here therefore the activities of private | 
enterprise are as a rule accepted. 

When we come to the second group the answers are strikingly 
different. The range extends from wholesale trade (21 per cent 
in favour of the activities of private enterprise) to heavy industry 
(5.5 per cent in favour). It may therefore be said that the great 
majority of the investigated approve of the pattern of a nationalized 
economy, and that the more important the particular branch is to 
the economy as a whole, the more people approve of its natio- 
nalization. 
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The results however are not without certain surprises. For 
example, the relatively high percentage in favour of private 
enterprise in the big agricultural estates (16.5 per cent). Such 
a result is probably to be explained by the fairly universal opinion 
that the socialist economic forms so far applied in agriculture are 
ineffective, particularly on the big estates. 


Interesting conclusions are suggested by a comparison between 
the attitudes to private enterprise of the adherents and the 
opponents of Socialism. Table 1 of our article provides a compilation 
of the appropriate results on heavy industry, but the picture 
yielded by the results on other fields of the national economy is in 
essence fairly similar. It appears — as might have been foreseen — 
that certainly a favourable attitude towards Socialism tends to 
go hand in hand with a distaste for private enterprise, but: 


(a) None of the above-mentioned groups is homogeneous in its attitude 
to private enterprise; 

(b) In spite of the existence of the relation mentioned above the diffe- 
rences between the several groups are not unduly large. Out of all the 
groups differentiated by means of the “socialist attitude” it is only 
the definite adversaries of socialism who are clearly distinguished 
by their favourable attitude to private enterprise in the national 
economy. 

(c) Even in the group of definite adversaries of socialism the percentage 
of advocates of private enterprise in heavy industry amounts to 


























a bare 21.4. 
TABLE 1 
° In your opinion, can the activities of private enterprise be 
Would you like the admitted to heavy industry without any limitations? 
world to proceed 
towards some form | nerinitely| Rather No Rather | Definitely] Lack of 
of socialism? Sasi 
yes yes opinion no no data 
Percentages 
Definitely yes 2.3 0.6 y Se 5.6 87.6 2.2 
Rather yes 1.2 4.3 4.0 13.6 73.5 3.4 
No opinion 4.5 1.5 11.4 12.9 63.6 6.1 
Rather no 6.3 3.2 14.3 27.0 46.0 3.2 
Definitely no Z.4 14.3 14.3 21.4 42.9 a= 
Lack of data — os 14.3 14.3 64.3 7.1 
Total 2.6 2.9 6.1 12.8 72.0 3.6 





Among the problems recently discussed in Poland in connection 
with the pattern of the socialist economy, one of the most hotly 
debated has been the réle of the Workers’ Councils in the mana- 
gement of the factories. The students were asked “What should be 
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the function of the Workers’ Councils?” Their replies were a; 
follows: 


The Councils ought to be the real master of the enterprise — 54.8 per cent. 





The Councils ought to be'a body with advisory functions only — 279 
per cent. 

The Councils are altogether unnecessary — 4.8 per cent. 

No opinion — 12.4 per cent. 


Thus more than a half of those questioned have pronounced 
themselves in favour of implementing fully the idea of workers 
controls. Table 2 shows that the favourable attitude to workers’ cont- | 
rols is clearly connected with a favourable attitude to socialism. 


TABLE 2 


Do you think the Workers’ Councils ought to be: 
Would you like the world to | The real | A body 




















proceed towards some form of | master of |with ad-|“™* te No Lack 
socialism? the enter-| visory gether un- opinion be 
prise functions em aed — 
Percentages 
Definitely yes 63.5 25.3 5.0 6.2 _ 
Rather yes 54.9 25.8 4.0 12.7 0.6 
No opinion 47.7 27.3 3.8 19.7 1.5 
Rather no 44.4 39.7 3.2 . 
Definitely no 35.7 21.4 28.6 14.3 — 
Lack of data 50.0 21.4 14.3 14.3 _ 
Total 54.3 27.9 48 12.4 0.6 





Economic egalitarianism 


The questionnaire contained a whole group of questions con- | 


cerning the degree of economic egalitarianism of the students 
under investigation. The questions were framed in such a way as 
to elicit the young people’s reactions both to certain general slogans 





y 


of a clearly ideological character and also to certain concrete | 


postulates concerning the permissible range of salaries and wages, 
as well as the rate of diminishing the existing range. The first of 
the questions was: “Do you consider the tendency to abolish the 
exploitation of some men by others to be important?” It appeared 
that practically all those investigated considered this to be very 
important — which was to be expected because of the clearly 
pejorative sense of the term exploitation. 

The answers to the next question, however, are already clearly 
divided within the population under investigation. When asked: 
“Do you think that the amount of incomes, salaries and wages 
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in Poland ought to be limited even now?” The answers were as 
follows: 


Percentages 
Definitely yes 20.4 
Rather yes 25.0 
No opinion 10.9 
Rather no 23.9 
Definitely no 18.3 


In turn, the question: “Do you agree with those who assert that 
a wide range of saleries and wages constitutes an indirect form 
of the exploitation of some people by others?” was answered by 
the students as follows: 


Percentages 
Definitely yes 8.8 
Rather yes 23.2 
No opinion 12.1 
Rather no 29.9 
Definitely no 25.3 


To the question: “In your opinion, should the professions and 
positions requiring a higher education be rewarded at the same 
rate or more highly than the professions and positions which do 
not require a higher education?” the students replied as follows: 


Percentages 
About the same 1.2 
Somewhat higher 18.7 
Much higher 64.3 
Many times higher 14.5 
No opinion 0.6 


TABLE 3 





Do you agree with those who assert that a wide range of 
Would you like the Salaries and wages constitutes an indirect form of the 





world to proceed exploitation of some people by others? 
towards some form 
of socialism? Definitely; Rather No Rather /Definitely| Lack of 





















yes yes opinion no no data 

Percentages 
Definitely yes 15.2 21.9 9.0 26.4 27.5 — 
Rather yes 6.8 24.4 12.7 29.9 25.9 0.3 
No opinion 9.8 20.5 13.6 36.4 18.9 0.8 
Rather no 3.2 27.0 19.0 23.8 25.4 1.6 
Definitely no — 7.1 7.1 28.6 57.2 —_— 
Lack of data — 35.7 — 42.9 Bi | 14.3 

Total 
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And finally, the question: “Do you consider right the postulate 
that all citizens’ incomes should be roughly equal?” was answered 
by the students as follows: 


I consider this postulate right and think that it ought to be implemented 


as soon as possible — 8.8 per cent; 

I consider it right, but think that it ought to be implemented slowly and 
cautiously — 15.3 per cent; 

I consider this postulate right, but think. that its implementation ought 
to be postponed to a more distant future-— 24.1 per cent; 

I consider this postulate fundamentally wrong — 49.2 per cent; 

No opinion — 2.5 per cent; 

Lack of data — 8.8 per cent. 


Thus we see that behind the universal condemnation of “explo- 
itation” lie many very diverse shades of opinion. The term is 
given a variety of meanings. 

After this summary of the reactions to the various aspects of 
egalitarian ideology it may be worth while to investigate what 
the reactions to the problem of economic equality look like in 
strictly concrete terms. The question was therefore asked: “In your 
opinion, how much should the highest monthly income of a working 
person amount to?” It appears that the largest single group (25 
per cent) think that the upper limit should not exceed 5,000 zlotys, 
while the answers of as many as 54.7 per cent fall within the 
2,000 to 5,000 zlotys range. Since the average lower limit of re 
muneration was established as between 1,000 and 1,500 zlotys, more 











— 


than a half of the group under investigation would confine the| 


permissible range of income to a ratio of about one to three. 


Only 6.8 per cent of the undergraduates pronounced themselves) 


in favour of a 15,000 to 25,000 zlotys range, while 8.7 per cent 
demanded an unlimited range of incomes. 

One draws the conclusion that the students investigated are| 
relatively unanimous in their concrete proposals on the upper limit 
of earnings permissible in Poland. 

A comparison between the egalitarianism of the various groups 
selected on the basis of their attitude to socialism yields rather 
unexpected results. Certainly it appears that the adherents of 
socialism are more responsive to general slogans of egalitarian 
ideology (with a strong emotional colouring) than are its opponents 
Therefore from this point of view they seem to be more egalitarian 
But if we move from such general slogans to concrete proposals 01 
the regulation of salaries and wages, the rate of limiting excessive 
divergences between them, or finally, the upper limit of the 
permissible range of wages and salaries, then the differences 
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between the degree of egalitarianism of the several groups are no 


longer evident. 
































TABLE 4 
Do you consider right the postulate that citizens’ incomes 
should be roughly equal? 

I consider 
Would you like the this I consider | In principle 
world to proceed postulate it right yes, but its | consider 
towards some form] right and | but it should carrying this “ aaial 

of socialism? think be carried | out should be| postulate | NO O- spo 

it should be | out slowly postponed funfia-~)|PiBtOn pt cate 

carried out and to a distant | mentally 

as soon as cautiously future wrong 

possible 
Percentages | 
Definitely yes 7.3 19.1 27.0 45.5 11 — 
Rather yes 6.8 14.8 25.9 50.3 22 — 
No opinion 11.4 14.4 17.4 50.0 4.5 2.3 
Rather no 9.5 14.3 28.8 49.2 32 — 
Definitely no 7.2 — xf | 78.6 7.1 — 
Lack of data 7.1 BP 28.6 35.7 — 21.5 
Total 8.0 15.0 23.0 49.0 2.0 3.0 





An instance of this is provided by a comparison between Tables 
3 and 4 of our article. In Table 3 we have the question: “Do you 
agree with those who assert that a wide range of salaries and wages 
is an indirect form of the exploitation of some people by others?” 
In Table 4: “Do you consider right the postulate that all citizens’ 
incomes should be roughly equal?” The questions appear to be 
equally general, but in fact there is one fundamental difference 
between them. The first merely asks for a recognition, or else 
non-recognition, that a wide range of salaries and wages is a form 
of exploitation. It does not involve any practical activities. The 
other demands the making of concrete practical decisions on the 
rate of reducing the existing gaps. And here we see that the 
difference in reaction to the question in Table 3 between the 
adherents and the opponents of socialism is no longer present 
in Table 4. 


There are two conclusions to be drawn here: 


(a) The students are relatively egalitarian in their opinions, but they 
are so rather in their concrete practical propositions than in their 
reactions to the slogans of egalitarian ideology. 

(b) The greater popularity of the egalitarian ideology among the ad- 

herents of socialism does not lead them to take a more radical stand 

in those matters which demand more practical egalitarian decisions. 
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Political liberalism and toleration 
for other people’s opinions 


There may be conflicts between an individual’s personal opinions 
and aims and the limitation of such aims by the State in the name 
of carrying out general social aims. This is a problem which has 
for a number of years, been the topic of very lively discussions, 
both in the Polish press and among the student community. For 
this reason we included it in our questionnaire. The question: “Do 


you consider permissible the limitation of civil liberties by the | 


State for the purpose of carrying out aims of great social import- 
ance?” was answered by the students as follows: 

(a) 
6.6 per cent; 
Yes, I consider this permissible, but the period of limitation should 
not last too long — 15.7 per cent; 
Yes, I consider this permissible, but only in exceptional circumstances 
and for very brief periods of time — 52.3 per cent; 
I do not consider this permissible at all — 21.5 per cent; 
I have no opinion in such matters — 3.3 per cent. 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 
(e) 


In situations where an individual’s aims conflict with those of 
State apparatus the students clearly declare themselves on the 
side of the individual, and they are rather, or even decidedly, 
opposed to a limitation of civil liberties by the State. We are then 
prompted to ask whether or not such “political liberalism” goes 
hand in hand with a general attitude of toleration for other 
people’s opinions. 


























Yes, I consider this permissible, even for a long period of time — | 


; 





TABLE 5 
Do you consider permissible a limitation of civil liberties by 
the State for the purpose of carrying out aims of great 
social importance? 
Would you like the Yes, Yes, 
world to proceed | y consider | = Consider Yes, 
towards some form this Pbk but — - aE 
of socialism? rmissi pe e, | exceptiona o 3 ) 
van — but the circumstances} permis- zat Bo i 
a lo period of jand for veryjsible at all P 
oo limitations brief 
time | Should not periods 
last too long 
Percentages 
Rather yes 5.9 15.1 55.6 20.0 2.8 06 
No opinion 4.5 12.9 58.8 21.2 6.8 0.8 
Rather no 3.2 1.9 50.8 34.9 3.2 _ 
Definitely no — 21.4 42.9 35.7 — — 
Lack of data 7.2 _— 50.0 28.6 7.1 7.1 
Total 6.6 15.7 52.3 21.5 3.3 0.6 
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In seeking an answer to this question, we asked: “Are you in 
favour of applying any of the following measures to people whose 
opinions you consider to be particularly harmful for the com- 
munity?”: 

(a) Rendering their accession to power impossible; 

(b) Rendering it impossible for them to influence public opinion; 

(c) Rendering any form of public activity impossible for them; 

(d) Rendering it impossible for them to fill any position of social import- 

ance; 

(e) Applying penal sanctions for the profession of such opinions. 

Here too what strikes one in analysing the collected materials 
is that a clear majority of the students answered the first four 
questions affirmatively. The majority became negative only when 
it was suggested that penal sanctions should be applied. 

In order to discover how tolerant the students are in political 
matters the answers to the above five questions were summarized 
and the students divided into a number of groups, according to 
their answers. Dividing the resulting scale into two halves, we 
discovered as many as 72.6 per cent of the students were in the 
half which contained the less tolerant attitudes. 











TABLE 6 
Are you in favour of applying far-reaching limitations 
and sanctions to people whose opinions you consider 
. id 
Would you like the world to to be particularly harmful for the community? 
proceed towards some form of 
socialism? Demanding big Taking a Not considering 
limitations and medium any limitations 
sanctions attitude necessary 
Percentages 
Definitely yes 49.0 33.0 18.0 
Rather yes 50.3 32.1 17.6 
No opinion 50.8 31.8 17.4 
Rather no 53.9 27.0 19.1 
Definitely no 50.0 35.7 14.3 
Total 50.5 32.3 17.2 





This suggests that. the group under investigation is characterized 
not so much by an attitude of general toleration for other people’s 
political opinions diametrically opposed to one’s own, as rather by 
a dislike of State control over one’s own opinions and activities. 

The results of a correlative analysis of both these attitudes 
and that revealed by the question: “Would you like the world to 
proceed towards some form of socialism?” are interesting. First 
of all we see (it was to be expected) that a friendly attitude to 
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socialism favours the acknowledgement of the State’s right to limit 
civil liberties (Table 5). 

If we go on to investigate the connexion between a socialist 
attitude and toleration for other people’s political opinions, opposed 
to our own, then it appears that toleration for other people's 
opinions is independent of the degree of a person’s acceptance of 
socialism (see Table 6). Thus it appears that: 

(a) Both the undergraduates who describe themselves as adherents 
of socialism and those who consider themselves its opponents are 
more or less equally tolerant (or, to be more precise, intolerant) 
towards other people’s political opinions. 

(b) In evaluating the permissible limits to be placed on the 
curtailment of the individual’s rights by the state, the students 
were affected rather by the concept of a socialist state and their 
own attitude towards it (although the question did not contain this 
element) than by their general attitude of tolerance or intolerance; 
this caused differences in the “political liberalism” of both Socialists 
and non-Socialists. 


Socialism and Marxism 
Evaluation of the post-war decade 


The students who submitted themselves to the investigation 








were also asked the question: “Are you a Marxist?” The answers | 


were as follows: 


Percentages 
Definitely yes 1.8 
Rather yes 11.4 
No opinion 17.2 
Rather no 33.7 
Definitely no 34.1 


Thus we see that, while the proportion of those who “wish the 
world to proceed towards socialism” is about 70 per cent, the 
number of those who consider themselves Marxists is relatively 
small (13.2 per cent). Correlation of the two questions shows that 
the two categories, “Marxism” and “Socialism”, are concentric, 
since (as was again to be expected) nearly all the “Marxists” are 
among the “Socialists” and, indeed, the majority of them are among 
the decided socialists. Nevertheless even among the decided socialists 
the number of those who consider themselves Marxists amounts 
barely to one third, while the remainder either have no opinion 
on the matter, or even bluntly declare themselves to be non- 
Marxists. 

The students were also asked the question: “How, in your 
opinion, will historians evaluate the period from 1945 to 1955 in 
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a few score years?”. The question was deliberately designed to 
make the student attempt to assume an “objective” attitude, 
evaluating the decade preceding October 1956 sub specie aeternitatis. 
And these are the results: 

The historians will evaluate this period: 


Percentages 
Definitely favourably 0.8 
Rather favourably, while 
stressing negative aspects 27.0 
Rather unfavourably, while 
stressing positive aspects 57.5 
Definitely unfavourably 12.6 


Thus we see that the undergraduates exhibit a tendency to: 


(a) eliminate extremist evaluations; 

(b) within the intermediate evaluations (which form as many as 84.5 per 
cent of the total) — opt for a rather unfavourable evaluation of 
the past. 


If we analyse the relation between the “evaluation of the post- 
war decade” and the attitude to socialism we find that the more 
an undergraduate is an opponent of socialism, the greater is his 
tendency to a negative evaluation of the past period.:This again 
could easily have been foreseen. 


The place of social questions 
in a student’s system of values 


Let us now try to set the purely social problems, analysed above, 
against a somewhat broader psychological background. What part 
do such issues play in shaping the personal ideals and aims of the 
younger generation? The students were asked the following question: 

“Below are enumerated a number of aims in life. Which of them, 
irrespective of the possibility of putting them into practice, are the 
Ysera to your own profound, even though occasionally concealed, 

esires?”’ 


The answers arranged themselves in the following order: 


Number of answers 
underlined: * 
1. The achievement of a decent professional position and 
living a relatively quiet and comfortable life, together 
with the realization of personal private interests 448 
.2. The achievement of other peopie’s respect by one’s 
personal attitude and activity in life 
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Number of answer; 
underlined: * 
3. Living one’s life among friends whom one likes and S 
who like one 307 and 
4. Being able to feel that one’s activities, even though . of re 
on a modest scale, are socially useful 269 soci 
5. The contribution of new values to the heritage of | (: 
human culture by intellectual, scientific or artistic | disp 
achievements 215 part 
6. The leading of a colourful and eventful life, providing econ 
a fullness of impressions even at the cost of some risk 152 ' and 
7. The fulfilment of certain valuable ideological and } ( 
social aims, in accordance with one’s own conviction read 
of their rightness 96 | part 
8. The attainment of a high professional standing and foul 
the opportunity of undertaking decisions on a large | are 
scale 88 soci 
9. The attainment of resounding success, fame and ( 
universal recognition on account of one’s professional, ) bas 
scientific, artistic or intellectual achievements 75 des 
10. Forming one’s own personality on the model of some diff 
moral ideal, important for one 48 of | 
11. The gaining of a large fortune and all the privileges 
it entails 28 ten 
12. Rising to a high position in the field of political see 
power and there influencing the course of social and | hig 
political events 23 | 
Total number of answers 2.105 oe 
* Each of the 725 participants could underline a number of answers. | im! 
On the basis of this table we can now construct a composite - 


(and obviously imaginary) picture of the “typical student”, his tal 
aims and desires. He desires, while being assured of a reasonably | 
decent existence, to live a quiet life in the midst of friends, | 
enjoying their respect and the acknowledgement of his modest but 
useful activities. Obviously he would be glad if he succeeded in 
making his work a contribution to the achievement of mankind, 
but this is not a matter of the first importance to him. 

Occasionally he has some romantic inclinations towards a life | 
of adventure, but these give way before the need for recognition 
by the community and the practical demands of life. 

This average student feels very little necessity for bringing his 
ideological values to bear on life; he is not attracted (or at most only 
very slightly attracted) by a great professional career, attended 
with responsibility. And in no case (if we construct our “ideal type” 
according to the statistics) does he aspire to either a great fortune 
or political power. 
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Conclusions 


Some general data, as well as a synthesis of the various views 
and political attitudes quoted above, allow us, even at this stage 
of research, to draw a number of more general conclusions on the 
social and political attitudes of the Warsaw students. 

(a) A relatively large proportion of the students are favourably 
disposed towards the main principles of socialist ideology, and in 
particular towards the nationalized economy and the principle of 
economic egalitarianism. This is clearly not confined to the men 
and women who describe themselves as socialists. 

(b) On the whole it is the professed socialists who respond most 
readily to the slogans and principles which have traditionally formed 
part of the socialist ideology. But people who deny the well- 
foundedness of the several traditional principles of socialist ideology 
are to be found even among those who describe themselves as 
socialists. 

(c) Of the several groups distinguished from each other on the 
basis of their “attitude to socialism” it is only the group who 
describe themselves as “definitely opposed to socialism” that clearly 
differ from all the rest — but we can observe obvious influences 
of the socialist ideology even among the members of this group. 

(d) The social attitudes of the community under investigation 
tend to centre round intermediate, moderate attitudes. This would 
seem to bear witness to the fact that these students are relatively 
highly integrated in their appraisal of social values. 

(e) At the same time, the relative unimportance of social and 
political principles in the students’ scheme of personal values seems 
to suggest that such principles, even though fairly thoroughly 
imbibed, do not call into play the emotions of the students. They 
consider them to be simply a normal and accepted social background, 
against which their personal affairs, their conflicts and private life, 
take place. And it is these personal issues which are of most 
importance and interest to them. 


THE SYSTEM OF STATE CONTROL 


by 
LEON KUROWSKI 


HE institution of state control in Poland corresponds to a con- 
siderable extent to the supreme institutions of financial control 
in the West (the Cour des Comptes, Rechnungshof, Comptroller 
and Auditor General, etc). The first modern institution of state 





| 


control in Poland was the Gtéwna Izba Obrachunkowa (Central | 


Board of Accounts), created by Napoleon’s decree of 1808 in the 
Duchy of Warsaw, closely modelled upon the French Cour des 
Comptes. It functioned between 1808 and 1815. In the Kingdom 
of Poland created by the Congress of Vienna it was renamed Naj- 
wyzsza Izba Obrachunkowa (Supreme Board of Accounts), which 
existed down to 1866/67. 

After the First World War, however, this old pattern was aban- 
doned. Poland followed the example of pre-revolutionary Russia. 
The Supreme Board of State Control, created in 1919, was directly 
subordinated to the Head of State, and controlled the whole of the 
state and local government economy. It had very wide rights in 
the field of preliminary (or preventive) control, actual control (of 
takings and accounts on the spot, in the institutions under control), 
as well as subsequent control. Such control was carried out in the 
interests of legality, good management and utility. The Board also 
exerted an influence in post-control activities (the promulgation 
of orders, the suspension of civil servants in their functions, the 
making over of cases to the Public Prosecutor’s Office). The Su- 
preme Board of State Control made vigorous use of such rights. 
History has recorded a number of conflicts between the Board and 
the Government. ? 

Such conflicts were one of the causes of the reform of 1921. 
On the basis of the Constitution of 17th March, 1921 and of the Act 
of 3rd June, 1921, the Supreme Board of Control was created, based 
on the principle of collegiate organization and of judicial indepen- 
dence of the members of its colleges. It was answerable only to the 
President of the Polish Republic and to the Sejm, and it was 


empowered to exert actual and subsequent control on the State | 


44 
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economy (as far as local government economy was concerned, this 
was only to be controlled according to governmental decision) in 
order to ensure legality, good management and utility. On the basis 
of the results of the several controls the Supreme Board of Control 
could issue injunctions, the carrying out of which could not however 
always be effectively guaranteed. On the basis of the overall results 
of its control the Supreme Board of Control submitted a report on 
the carrying out of the State Budget, together with a motion that 
the State accounts should (or should not) be accepted. Its position 
was weaker than that of its predecessor, the Supreme Board of 
State Control, since it no longer exerted preliminary control and 
control over local government, and the execution of its directives 
became less effective. After Pilsudski’s coup d’état of May 1926, the 
real position of the Supreme Board of Control became even weaker, 
and it is hardly possible to continue to speak of its independence. 

The first organ of state control in People’s Poland was the Biuro 
Kontroli przy Prezydium Krajowej Rady Narodowej (Control Office, 
attached to the Presidium of the National Council), which was 
active from 1944 to 1949, i.e. until the Supreme Board of Con- 
trol was organized, and grew into a large institution of control. 

The so-called “Little Constitution” of 19th February, 1947, and 
the Act of 9th March, 1949, called the Supreme Board of Control 
into being, as an organ of both the Sejm and of the State Council 
(in the Polish constitutional system the State Council fulfills the 
role of a collective President of the State). It was to be independent 
of the Government, and was to control the financial, administrative 
and organizational activities of the supreme State organs (i.e. the 
Government), in grder to ensure their smooth working in accord 
with the policy of the State, with the law, with the plans in force 
and with the principles of good management and utility. This was to 
be carried out by means of preliminary control (which incidentally 
was never done in practice) as well as actual and subsequent control. 
Its activities could be extended to cover also the offices and enter- 
prises subordinated to the supreme organs, as well as (by order 
of the State Council) to local government units, subsidized insti- 
tutions, etc. Moreover, the Supreme Board of Control also co-ope- 
rated with the organs of internal control, organized in the several 
departments, which constituted a kind of extension of its activities. 
The Supreme Board of Control was empowered to issue immediate 
orders, binding decisions, to to start proceedings through to the 
Public Prosecutor’s Office, etc. 

After the passing of the Constitution of 22nd July, 1952, state 
control underwent a radical reorganization. By an Act of 22nd No- 
vember, 1952 the Supreme Board of Control was replaced by the 
Ministry of State Control, an organ subordinated to the Government. 
This body was to control the carrying out of governmental re- 
solutions, to keep watch over the protection of social property, and 
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to fight against excessive proliferation of the administrative appa. 
ratus and against bureaucracy. It also dealt with the economic, 
financial, organizational and administrative activities of all state 
organs and units, as well as co-operative units and others, if they 
were subsidized by the state. The criteria of control were: legality, 
good management, utility and accord with the intentions of the plan. 
The following forms of control were exerted: preliminary (which inci- 
dentally was never carried out), actual and subsequent. The Ministry 
was empowered to issue immediate orders, binding decisions, 
decrees on the reimbursement of damages and losses, and to impose 
disciplinary penalties. The Ministry became a domineering organ of 


the Government, endowed with very far-reaching rights, both in | 


control and subsequently. But the Sejm did not have any organ 
of its own to exercise control over the Government. Therefore the 
Sejm’s powers of control virtually ceased to exist. 

In October 1956 the situation changed. In his speech at the hi- 
storic Eighth Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party Wladyslaw Gomulka put forward the 
following propositions concerning State control: “The Sejm ought 
to exercise a wide control over the activities of the Government and 
other State organs. For this purpose the introduction of certain 
amendments into the Constitution is absolutely necessary. I think 
that the control of the executive organs of State by the Sejm ought 
to be carried out by an institution directly subordinated to the Sejm, 
and not to the Government, as has been the case so far. The Supreme 
Board of Control, subordinated to the Sejm, ought to be restored.” * 
As a consequence, the Central Committee of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party passed the following resolution: “The Party 
shall aim at the creation of conditions, ‘both political and 
legal, conducive to the Sejm, as the supreme organ of a State 
of the People’s Democracy, being fully able to carry out 
its fundamental constitutional task. Legislative work ought 
to be concentrated in the Sejm. The Sejm must avail itself 
to the full of its constitutional right to a many-sided control 
over the activities of the Government. For this purpose a Supreme 
Board of Control ought to be called into being, as on organ of the 
Sejm. By the confirmation of the fundamental state documents, 
of the budget and the annual national economic plan, and the rati- 
fication of the more important international agreements, members 
of the Sejm ought to be given the opportunity to become thoroughly 
acquainted with all the problems involved.” * 

This was the foundation on which the work which preceded the 
reform was based. This was principally undertaken by a special 
Committee, created by the Sejm to elaborate the Supreme Board 


* Nowe Drogi, No. 103/1956, pp. 44-45. 
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of Control Bill. The Committee made use of a very wide range of 
materials, collected both in socialist and capitalist countries. 
Extensive discussions in the Sub-Committee, Committee and at ple- 
nary sessions of the Sejm ultimately produced the Act of 13th De- 
cember, 1957 (Official Gazette, No. 61, item 329), which introduced 
into the Constitution of the Polish People’s Republic provisions con- 
cerning the Supreme Board of Control, and also an Act of the same 
date (Official Gazette, No. 61, item 330) on the Supreme Board of 
Control. 

The functions of the Supreme Board of Control now comprise 
economic, financial, organizational and administrative activities, 
and are therefore much wider than the traditional financial control. 
The supreme and local organs of State administration come under 


_ the control of the board, i.e. the Council of Ministers, the several 
' Ministries and units placed upon an equal footing with them (va- 


rious central committees, commissions etc.), and the Presidia of the 
Local Councils, together with their departments. This alone means 
that the Board has very wide powers, especially when we remember 
that it exercises control over the whole of the administration on the 
spot. In addition, the Board has the right to extend its activities also 
to the offices, enterprises, works and institutions subordinated to 
the organs of central and local adminstration, and even in certain 
cases to the co-operative societies and organizations, social orga- 
nizations and institutions, as well as both natural and artificial 
persons. Thus its possibilities of exercising control are extremely 
wide — particularly when we remember the size of the socialized 
economy in Poland. 

Control is to be exercized in order to ensure the maintenance 
of legality, good management, utility and thoroughness. The prin- 
cipal task of the Board is to control the implementation of the State 
Budget and the national economic plan, as well as to ensure the 
security of social property and of financial discipline. It is worth 


' emphasising that, since the sphere of activities of the board is prin- 


cipally financial, its analyses are economic as well as purely legal. 
Two methods of control are envisaged: (1) actual control: the 


| investigation of activities while they are taking place as well as 


the state of property; (2) subsequent control: the investigation of 
actitivities already completed and of documents. Moreover, reso- 
lutions passed by the State Council, together with the Council 
of Ministers, may entrust the Supreme Board of Control with pre- 
liminary control, which consists in investigating activities not yet 
carried out but only contemplated. In such a case the carrying out 
of these projected activities will depend on the consent of the 
Supreme Board of Control. : 

In order to be able to carry out its activities adequately, the Su- 
preme Board of Control is assured of numerous rights: the right 
of entry to the premises controlled; the right to attend the acti- 
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vities controlled; to inspect documents, account books, etc.; to hear 
evidence; to receive explanations, plans and reports; to participate 
in the meetings of professiorial bodies, in debates, etc. Such righis 
ensure that the Board can establish the state of the object controlled 
beyond any doubt. 

As well as exercising control in its own field the Board is ty 
(1) supervise the projects of other organs of control, revision anj 
inspection, entrusting them with control on the spot and checking 
the results obtained; (2) co-operate with Local Council commissions, 
co-operative and social organizations. These additional functions 
will assist the Board in carrying out its own comprehensive ope- 
rations, since if it finds its own staff insufficient it may avail itself | 
of the help of numerous other organs of control. 

As far as post-control rights are concerned, the representatives 
of the Supreme Board of Control have the right to issue summary 
orders aiming at preventing further damage or danger and ensuring 
the safety of property and evidence. Where abuses have been pro- 
ven, it can order the suspension of the guilty employee before the | 
enquiry as a whole has been completed, if these abuses are not put ) 
right at the controller’s demand and if they constitute a danger to 
life or property. Its activities on the spot completed, the Board 
addresses its remarks and conclusions to the units controlled. If these 
involve disciplinary action against the guilty, or bringing a civil 
action against those who have caused the damage by infringing 
provisions in force, such actions cannot be abandoned without the 
Board’s agreement. If the Board uncovers a criminal offence or 
a breach of duty in the civil service it hands the matter over to the 
relevant prosecuting organs. The post-control functions of the 
Supreme Board of Control are therefore considerably less than 
those of the old Ministry of State Control. The Supreme Board 
of Control has become rather an investigating organ, which makes | 
its findings available for use by others. It is not an organ directly | 
carrying out the functions of management. 

As far as long term results are concerned, the Supreme Board 
of Control submits to the Sejm its remarks on the reports of the [ 
Council of Ministers on the carrying out of the Budget and the’ 
national economic plan, moving that the State accounts be accepted. 
It reports on the results of the control of the more important sectors 
of the national economy and the activities of the state administra | 
tion, and it gives an annual report on its own activities. Similar 
remarks and reports are also submitted by the agencies of the Board } 
to the Local Voivodship Councils. The materials submitted to the 
Sejm are discussed in Parliamentary debates, which ought to com 
stitute one aspect of the control functions of the Sejm. Both the 
scope and the quality of such materials can to a very considerable 
extent influence the range of the Sejm’s control, the importanc 
of which was heavily underlined in the October resolution of the 
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Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ Party, quoted 
above. 

The Supreme Board of Control is subordinated to the Sejm, which 
appoints and recalls the Chairman of the Board, establishes and 
entrusts to it specific activities, and lays down the manner in which 
it is to collaborate with the Sejm. The State Council, on the other 
hand, exercises supervision over the Supreme Board of Control, 
appoints and recalls its Deputy Chairmen, entrusts the Board with 
control tasks established by itself, defines the procedure of control 
and the co-ordination of control by the Board, and fixes the salaries 
of the Board’s employees. The Supreme Board of Control includes 
a body which votes draft provisions concerning the Board, draws 
up plans and annual reports, comments on the reports submitted 
by the Council of Ministers, evaluates the results of control and 
discusses other matters submitted to its debates. Control work is 
carried out by control teams and departments, and — in provincial 
areas — by branches of the Board. The employees of the Board are 
appointed and recalled by its Chairman. 

In any brief characterization of the newly created Supreme Board 
of Control, the following features ought to be emphasized: 

(1) The Sejm has gained a control organ subordinated to it. It 
will therefore now be in a position effectively to exercise its con- 
trol functions, which prior to October 1956 hardly existed except 
on paper. 

(2) The scope of the activities of the Supreme Board of Control 
as to object, subject, criteria, rights and methods of control has been 
very broadly defined. This means that it now has a very wide field 
of activity. 

(3) The scope of the post-control activities of the Supreme Board 
of Control has been severely limited. It has thérefore become rather 
an investigating organ, able to conduct its control activities dis- 
passionately, without encroaching upon the field of administration. 

(4) In co-ordinating the work of other organs of control, in 
checking, inspecting and co-operating in the work of the numerous 
organs whose functions include that of control, the Board may be 
able to ensure the thoroughness and effectiveness of control 
throughout the country. 

The possibilities are very wide. The use made of them will de- 
pend on the men and women who work in the Supreme Board of 
Control, on their theoretical and practical training, on the amount 
of authority which they will gain for themselves, and on the forms 
of work which they will create. This will be seen in the reports 
published by the Board itself and from its remarks on the reports 
submitted by the Council of Ministers. 





HIGHWAYS AND BY-WAYS 
OF CONTEMPORARY POLISH 
LETTERS 


by 
ANDRZEJ KIJOWSKI 


HE history of thelast twenty years confronted Polish literature | 

with experiences of vital importance: a lost war; the Nazi occu- 

pation; a revolution. These experiences have given Polish letters 
its blood and sinew. 

One grave question nagged imperatively at the literature that 
grew out of the occupation ethos: what is the writer-humanist to 
do in a world with a record of death camps; what is he to say t0 
a humanity that witnessed mass extermination, saw old people 
and children burnt alive, was given soap made of human fat? “Man 
has prepared this fate for man” — this cry of horror became the 
motto of Medaliony (Medallions, 1947), a book of short stories by 
the well-known writer Zofia Nalkowska (d. 1954). Natkowska pro- 
duced most of her work in the twenties and thirties, when she | 
made a name for herself as the chief exponent of psychological | 
writing in Polish literature. Yet the changes wrought by the years 
of war in this sixty year old woman, are both representative and / 
symbolic. Medaliony is an anti-psychological book; it is a collection | 
of sketches cold as a knife blade, detached as an impersonal record | 
It is an account of the author’s first-hand experience and observation 
acquired during work on a select committee for the investigation 
of Nazi crimes in Poland. It is a chronicle of mute horror, roused by! 
the undeniable fact and magnitude of these crimes and, above all, 
by the terrible callousness and apathy of their witnesses or evel} 
victims. 

The young writer Tadeusz Borowski (1922—1951) went a step 
further. His book of short stories Pozegnanie z Mariq (Farewell 
Mary, 1948), in which he resorted to the, in this instance, savage 
technique of identifying himself with the narrator — a product 
the camp system — had a formidable impact when it was published 
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Here was a man capable of hitting his weaker fellow-inmate, of 
gorging himself with food in front of the famished, of playing 
football under the walls of the crematorium for the living. “Ten 
thousand people were burnt to death’ — he says — “between the 
first and second corner”. Borowski’s death camp is a microcosm 
of the “sane” world, or rather its horrible caricature: all the laws 
of life are at work here, but in distorted, false proportion. The 
influence of this prematurely deceased writer on Polish letters can 
be traced in Braterstwo (Brotherhood), a novel by Tadeusz Hotuj, 
which describes the activities of an international underground 
movement at Oswiecim concentration camp. (Long excerpts from 
this novel appeared recently in the literary press). Apart from 
being good literature, this book carries inestimable documentary 
value. 

Besides the death camps, the tragedy of the Polish Jews — 
four million of whom were put to death on Polish territory — 


_ provides the second great theme in Polish literature dealing with 


the occupation. It found its strongest expression in the work of 
Adolf Rudnicki, whose short stories: Szekspir (Shakespeare, 1949), 
Ucieczka z Jasnej Polany (The Flight From Jasna Polana, 1948), 
Zywe i martwe morze (The Living and Dead Sea, 1955) and novel 
Ztote Okna (Golden Windows, 1955) — are all variations on the 
theme of betrayal: the living betraying the dead. Rudnicki’s chief 
character is, for the most part, some Jew seeking refuge in the 
Polish community. He lives in a nightmare, torn between the dread 
of blackmail and the horrible knowledge of his fellow-sufferers’ 
fate in the ghetto. 

Yet Rudnicki’s narrative is the tale of a survivor, of one who 
stands outside the ghetto walls. Another writer, Leopold Bucz- 


| kowski, tells in his novels Czarny Potok (The Black Stream, 1954) 
“a f and Dorycki kruzganek (The Doric Arcade, 1957) the shattering 


pars | township of eastern Galicia, where the Jewish element had been 


story of annihilation seen from inside the ghetto. Here, in a small 


settled for centuries and was practically the dominant element in 
the community, here it is not just Jews who are being wiped out. 
An ancient culture is being wiped out; sages, writers and rabbis 
are being wiped out; a great tradition teeming with myth and 
mystery is being wiped out. Buczkowski’s novels impart a sense of 
the dark chaos of the Apocalypse, of the very end of the world — 
as one of the critics put it. 

The world of fear and horror is however not the only world 
that emerges from the pages of Polish postwar books. Indeed, 
attempts to piece together some semblance of order working in 
all things, were undertaken primarily by the Catholic writers, In 
his book of short stories Noc (Night, 1945) and in his novel Popidt 
i diament (Ashes and the Diamond, 1947), Jerzy Andrzejewski 
Pleads the cause of human weakness in the name of some 
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transcedental, supernatural order, which differs from the human 
order, sublime and mysterious in its nature. In this, purpose and 
deed carry equal significance. A similar stand is taken by Wojciech 
Zukrowski:- in two books of short stories: Z kraju milczenia (From 
the Land of Silence, 1945) and Reka ojca (Father’s Hand, 1948), 
whose message is forgiveness, even for the enemy, even for the 
criminal. 

The working of a different order is suggested by writers of the 
Left. In his play Niemcy (The Germans, 1950), Leon Kruczkowski 
places the problem of Nazi crimes on the political plane. These 
crimes are seen as the direct outcome of fascism. Kruczkowski’'s 
vision of the German people is manifold: apart from the Nazis, he 
discerns men and women fighting fascism: Communists, Democrats, 
Humanists. Another writer, Kazimierz Brandys, aJso applies political | 
criteria to the German occupation, described in a series of novels: 
Samson (1948), Antygona (Antigone, 1948), Troja miasto otwarte 
(Troy, the Open City, 1949). The writers and journalists grouped 
around the weekly KuZznica also view the death camps and exter- 
mination of Jews in the light of political criteria. 

Founded in 1946 in L6dz, this weekly attracted left-wing 
intellectuals, whose ranks had greatly expanded under the German 
occupation when the people got to know what Nazi rule really 
meant. These ranks were again swelled by a body of writers who 
saw sense in the programme of PKWN (Polish National Liberation 
Committee). This programme promised to end the age-long ecorfomic 
and social backwardness of the Polish community. It raised to equal 
status the immediate need for education, science and culture for | 
all and the need for land reform and nationalization of industry. 

' 





' 


The Committee (which was soon to become the country’s legal Gov- 
ernment) presented the nation with a cultural programme based on 
the best and most advanced traditions in Polish social thought — on 
the traditions of the Polish Renaissance and age of Enlightenment. | 
KuZznica brought to light the continuify and logic of history, 
which — in XVI century Utopian manifestoes, issued by the Polish 
Brethren; in Polish Jacobin activities in the final period of ind- 
ependent political existence before partition (1790—1795); in XIX 
century democratic liberation movements; in Polish working-class 
struggles in the inter-war years — worked towards this great | 
charter of freedom for the Polish people. In critical articles, essays, 


literary and historical sketches, contributors to Kuznica extracted | 


from the misrepresentations of a dead past or misrepresented facts 
the progressive current in Polish science and letters. Examples are 
the book on the life and work of Poland’s national poet, Mickiewicz 
(1948), by the distinguished poet Mieczyslaw Jastrun; the essays 
of Andrzej Stawar and Jan Kott; the theoretical essays of Stefan 
Zétkiewski. 

Kuénica’s weakness lay in its lack of a clear conception of what 
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contemporary literature ought to be. It spoke vaguely of this 
literature’s social mission, its contemporaneity, of the sociological 
nature of human destiny. 

This was why the first stage of the building of socialism pro- 
duced no lasting achievements in contemporary literature. It was 
not the underlying principles which were at fault but the auto- 
matic and perfunctory way in which writers applied them, con- 
ceiving too superficially the social function of literature. 

At this cross-road in Polish letters, a book by the celebrated 
author Maria Dabrowska brought a message of the greatest import- 
ance to both readers and writers. It was a book of short stories, 
Gwiazda zaranna (The Morning Star, 1955). It did justice to the 
great social changes, the land reform and nationalization of the 
industries, wrought in Polish life, but it also depicted the alarming 
and sad aftermaths of these changes, an insidious menace to the 
nation’s mental and moral values. Dabrowska showed the moral 
chaos, the authorities and the community at cross purposes with 
each other; the fear — above all the fear, ‘poisoning the lives even 
of those to whom the new reality was most beneficial. The book’s 
message: work constructively in every walk of life and “against 
all odds’’. 

This message was echoed by a host of other writers and journ- 
alists, especially by the younger generation, who now made their 
articles and reportage a vehicle for exposing social and economic 
ee, the abuse of power, the wrong done by injustice and 
neglect. 

The high pitch of responsibility for the country’s fate, which 
rang in the utterances of the intellectual left in the first years 
of Poland’s political freedom was now further raised. Only now 
did demands for a truly contemporary, engaged and politically 
conscious literature acquire real sense. The process of revitalizing 
thought and feeling came to its climax in the autumn of 1956, 
when Poland embarked on important political changes, expressing 
the spirit of the intellectual left’s humanist tendencies. 

After a stormy period in which they flooded the press with 
articles and reportages, Polish writers settled down to a persona! 
stock-taking. 

The first post-war decade was to them an experience which 
enabled them to speak in the universal tongue of generalization 
and synthesis. This resulted in a kind of retreat from traditional 
belles-lettres forms towards the essay, the allegorical parable, the 
persiflage or historical novel enclosing a contemporary motif. After 
his book of allegorical grotesques Zloty Lis (The Golden Fox, 
1955), Jerzy Andrzejewski published a novel Ciemnoéci kryjq ziemie 
(Darkness Covers the Earth, 1957), whose action takes place in 
Spain. Its chief character is a young monk, at first a sworn enemy 
of the Inquisition and then its staunchest disciple and zealous agent 
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of its cruel laws. Andrzejewski attempts here to formulate the 
general, psychological law of power, of harnessing individual wil] 
in the service of power, whose logic paralyses both reason and 
conscience. The novel lays bare the consequences of an ideology 
identified with power policies. It is worth mentioning here that 
Andrzejewski had earlier undergone an ideological evolution from 
Catholicism to a rigid and dogmatic kind of Marxism, to which he 
gave utterance in numerous articles written between 1949 and 1952. 

A writer who remained faithful to traditional belles-lettres forms 
is Kazimierz Brandys. Both in his short story Obrona Grenady 
(The Defence of Granada, 1955) and in his novel, Matka Kréléw 
(Mother of the King Family, 1957), Brandys relates the tragedy of 
Polish Communists, whose ideological faith was put to a severe test 
in the years of the so called “cult of personality”. Brandys appeals 
to the supreme authority of history: history will win and with 
it the rationale of Communism freeing itself from distortion. It is 
the truly ideological art of young artists which in Obrona Grenady 
triumphs over the dogma of clerks; it is his faith in the purity of 
Communist ideals that enables Clement, the hero of Matka Kréléw, 
to defy provocation, designed to victimize him in a trumped-up 
trial. 

The same message of faith that the historic road, along which 
Socialist Poland is moving despite her errors and defeats, is basically 
the right road — is inherent in Brandys’ next book, Listy do 
Pani Z. (Letters to Mrs Z., 1958). From his travels in the West, 
the author of Matka Kroléw returned home with the firm conviction 
that, though deprived of many elegancies of life, the Polish people 
are taking part in something important and decisive, in something 
determining the future of mankind, which is taking place here and 
not in the West. Another writer, Adolf Rudnicki, presents similar 
conclusions in his travel notes, Przeswity (Glimmers of Light, 1957). 

The war years were not just an unforgettable experience. They 


were also years of privation and lawlessness which left their mark | 
on the Polish people. The resulting moral and intellectual crisis 


affected particularly the younger generation. An awe-inspiring stu- 
dy of a representative of this generation is provided in Jaro- 
staw Iwaszkiewicz’s short story Wzlot (Sublimation, 1958). Like 
Camus’ La Chute, this is a soliloquy, a confession of crimes the 
speaker witnessed and committed. He is perfectly aware of his 
crimes. This awareness becomes vocal under the influence of 
drink, when he begins to talk. His audience is quite familiar 
with his tale and takes no notice of his oratory. Nevertheless, such 
moments lend him the sublime power of mastering both himself 
and his audience — these are moments of his Sublimation. 
Iwaszkiewicz comes close in this story to the writings of the 
youngest generation in Polish literature whose chief exponent is 
Marek Hiasko, author of the now famous book Pierwszy krok 
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w chmurach (First Step in the Clouds, 1956). Problems of a general, 
ideological, moral or philosophical nature are alien to Hiasko. He 
is sensual and provocative in his recording of external reality. He 
is both brutal and lyrical: love to him is the very embodiment of 
truth, justice and happiness. He is quite obviously under the strong 
impact of American writing — especially Hemingway. Hiasko’s 
style attracts many less talented followers. 

Apart from their tragic ring, Polish letters resound with the 
laughter of grotesque vision. Tragedy always moves in the company 
of distortion. Accelerated social processes and the over-centralization 
of national institutions gave birth to a host of absurd and ridiculous 
phenomena. And the singular tradition of Polish letters, a tra- 
dition of pompous solemnity, provides an excellent anti-cli- 
max in laughter. This laugter rings in Stanislaw Dygat’s novel 
Jezioro Bodenskie (Bodensee, 1945), a deft parody of the 
“Polish situation”. The novel’s chief character, inmate of an 
international internment camp — which is a microcosm: of 
Europe — lives through all the periods of Polish history presented 
as it were in satirical diminution: he rebels, runs away, organizes 
a legion, tastes of the anguish of helplessness — the traditional 
motif in Polish letters. Stanislaw Zielinski has his tongue in his 
cheek when he describes — in a series of short stories — the life 
of Polish P.O.W.’s. A grotesque crusade against the “Polish 
spirit” is launched by Witold Gombrowicz in Transatlantyk (Trans- 
atlantic, 1957), a novel on the life of Polish emigrés. 

The “national” grotesque provides, to a great extent, a counter- 
weight to the glorification of “Polish arms”, sung by many a Polish 
writer after the war. There is a good deal of such panegyric in 
Polish literature, to mention only Melchior Wankowicz’s Monte 
Cassino, or Wojciech Zukrowski’s Z kraju milczenia (From the 
Land of Silence, 1948). On the whole, however, Polish writers 
know the difference between Polish heroism and bargaining with 
blood in power politics. Ksawery Pruszynski, for instance, knew 
how to combine in his stories of the Polish troops fighting in the 
West, an atmosphere of romance with a bitter indictment of Polish . 
emigré policies. Roman Bratny’s novel Kolumbowie, rocznik 20 
(Columbuses, Generation 1920), published in 1956, which is a tale 
about the Polish underground movement and the Warsaw Rising, 
contains a similar indictment. 

Vices thrive on the absurdities of bureaucracy and they attract 
the rapier of literary derision. In this respect, Stanislaw Dygat’s 
novel Podréz (The Journey, 1957); Stanislaw Zielinski’s Listy 
z Amerdagandy (Leters from Amerdaganda, 1958) and Sla- 
womir Mrozek’s Stor (The Elephant, 1958) mark a beneficial trend 
in the development of Polish fiction — a trend leading towards 
the grotesque of a Gogol, the absence of which left a painful gap 
in Polish writing. 
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Polish literature had to learn a hard lesson in the recent past. 
And not for the first time. 

Polish literature has nursed the ambition to become the nation’s 
highest moral-political authority, in the nineteenth century, when 
it held the sceptre of political authority in a country without 
political freedom. | 

It is with a feeling of guilt that Polish literature shrinks from 
this ambition. It is with a feeling of bitterness that it gives up this 
ambition. Polish literature is still faced with the necessity of for- 


mulating history ex post. It is dependent upon and indissolubly tied 
tn history. 
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TWELFTH PLENUM. 
OF THE P.U.W.P. CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE 


‘HE Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the Polish 

United Workers’ Party, which held its debates from 15th to 

18th October 1958, passed a resolution convening the Third 
Party Congress for March next year. The principal task of this 
Congress will be the establishment of the fundamental trends 
ef development of socialist construction in Poland between 1960 
and 1965. These problems are to become the subject of wide di- 
scussion preceding the decisions to be taken by the Congress, 
a discussion in which both Party members and non-Party members 
are to take part. It will be based on two drafts: Wytyczne rozwoju 
Polskiej Rzeczypospolitej Ludowej w latach 1959—1965 (Deve- 
lopment Directives for the Polish People’s Republic for the Years 
1959 to 1965) and the Wytyczne polityki partii na wsi (Directives for 
the Party’s Policy in the Countryside), unanimously passed by the 
Plenary Session of the Central Committe, and now published. These 
documents contain, first, a concise account of the present state of 
the country, of the achievements and shortcomings in the deve- 
lopment of the national economy and in the methods of its man- 
agement to date; and second, an attempt at establishing the most 
important proportions and trends of economic and political activities 
in Poland in the next five years. They constitute the best intro- 
duction both to the present economic situation of the country and 
to its plans for the immediate future, which are aimed at a sub- 
stantial rise in the standard of living of the population. 

The data on Poland’s present economic situation given in the 
Directives gives reason to believe that the newly scheduled plans 
of development can be realized. The planned yearly indices of the 
current Five-Year Plan (1956-60) have been fulfilled, and the plan- 
ned increase of 49 per cent in the value of production of socialist 
industry will probably be exceeded. In the years 1956 to 1958 the 
rate of industrial development was fairly rapid: a yearly average 
increase of about 9.5 per cent in the volume of production. The same 
is true of agricultural production. In the period under discussion 
the average yield of cereals was about 0.5 quintal per hectare higher 
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than had been anticipated in the economic plan. Over the last three 
years the average yield has been 14.5 quintals per hectare. In live 
stock breeding the planned indices have also been exceeded. 


Considerable progress has been made in residential building. This 


year some 225,thousand rooms will be made available in the cities | 


and urban districts — 47 per cent more than in 1956. The Plan 
called for the construction of 1,200,000 rooms in urban districts 
between 1956 and 1960. It seems certain that this will he 
accomplished. 


As far as the measures directly aimed at raising the population’s 
living standards are concerned, the Directives state: 

“The greater part of the increase in the national income in the 
years 1956 to 1958 has been used for improving the material con- 
ditions of the working class and the peasantry. Between 1956 and 
1958 the wages of 6.5 million people were increased, i.e. 94.3 per 
cent of those employed in the socialized economy. During the period 
from January Ist, 1956 to September Ist, 1958, it was decided to 
raise wages to a total amount of 15.9 milliard zlotys per year. The 
increase in the salaries and wages of white-collar and manual wor- 
kers, which in the years 1956 and 1957 was more rapid than the 
increase in the national income, was checked in the first half of 
1958, owing to an increase in the prices of some market rete 
which caused an increase in the cost of living. 


“Now, when the market equilibrium disturbed in the years 1956 
and 1957 has been restored, there are possibilities of stabilizing the 
cost of living and of further increasing real wages, as both pro- 
duction and the productivity of labour continue to increase.” 


The plan for Poland’s economic development between 1961 and 
1965 calls for a new definition of the structure of the national in- 
come and, above all, for an increase in the share of investments, 
which in 1956 will amount to as much as 18 per cent (compared 
with 16.8 per cent in 1960). One of the most vital of the many factors 
which determine the rate of development of industry, and also of 
investment, is the birth-rate. In Poland it is one of the highest in 
the world. Over the past eight years, it has varied between 18 and 
19.5 per thousand inhabitants per annum. Between 1960 and 1965 
the population is expected to increase by nearly 8 per cent (from 
30 millions to 32.3 millions). Within the same period the number 
of young people able to start work (15 to 19 years of age) will 
increase by 55 per cent, i.e. by over one million. These factors make 
the construction of new productive plant, of residential building, 
of schools and of all kinds of social welfare facilities imperative. 


Taking into consideration the demographic factor, possible 
supplies of raw materials, the balance of payments and also other 
factors, the Directives fix the following development rates for the 
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principal branches of the national economy in the period 1961 
to 1965: 

(a) By 1965 industrial production should exceed that expected 
in 1960 by about 50 per cent (i.e. 80 per cent more than in 1958). 
In agriculture, production should exceed that expected in 1960 by 
about 20 per cent — 30 per cent more than in 1958. This ought 
to ensure an increase in the national income in the same period 
of about 40 per cent. 

(b) The creation of conditions, in the socialized economy outside 
agriculture, for the employment of about one million more workers 
in the period 1961 to 1965, on the assumption that 80 per cent of 
the increase in industrial production will be achieved through an 
increase in the productivity of labour. 

(c) The raising, in the period 1961 to 1965, of the total of in- 
vestments (together with the population’s own individual in- 
vestments in housing, agriculture, etc.) by about 46 per cent over 
that of the period 1956 to 1960. 

(d) An increase in production for export, in order to achieve 
a balance of payments, taking into consideration the repayment, 
in the years 1961 to 1965, of foreign loans previously contracted. 

(e) An increase in residential building in urban districts from 
1.2 million rooms in the five years from 1956 to 1960 to 2 million 
rooms (out of both State and private means) in the years from 1961 
to 1965, and an increase in the outlay necessary for preparing 
suitable sites in the towns. 

(f) Increasing the individual consumption fund by 1965 to 
a level 33 to 35 per cent above that of 1960. This will make it 
possible to increase consumption per head of the population by 
23 to 25 per cent. 

As far as the development of industry is concerned, the main 
attack will be concentrated first, on a systematic widening of our 
own fuel basis (the construction of new mines, brown coal mines, 
natural gas, etc.); second, on a substatial increase in our metallur- 
gical base (the extension of foundries and the construction of non- 
ferrous metal foundries); third, the development of the chemical 
industry (synthetic fibres, fertilizers and plastics); and fourth, 
increasing the production of the machine-building and the electro- 
technical industries, with special regard to the needs of export trade. 
In this period industrial production should increase by about 
50 per cent, making 1965 production ten times that of 1938. 

The successful execution of such economic plans largely depends 
on a considerable widening of Poland’s international trade relations 
with other countries, and above all on increasing the export capacity 
of the metallurgical industry. Thus, while the general foreign trade 
turnover in 1965 is to exceed that of 1957 by 35 per cent, the share 
of machinery and capital goods is to increase by 38 per cent. Greater 
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use of the reserves of agriculture should bring about an increase in 
the surplus of food and food raw materials exported over those im- 
ported. But as a whole the share of raw materials and semi-finished 
goods in total exports will drop from 61 per cent in 1957 to 37 per 
cent in 1965. The proportions within export trade will give a fairly 
good indication of the degree of industrialization achieved by the 
country. On the prospects for trade contacts, the Directives have 
this to say: 

“A many-sided commercial exchange with foreign countries 
should be widened, in accordance with the needs of the development 
of the national economy. In particular, the turnover with the so- 
cialist coutries should be considerably increased, on the basis of an 
international division of labour. A considerable increase in turnover 
should also be secured in the trade relations with the economically 
backward countries, who are the potential suppliers of the raw ma- 
terials needed by Poland’s economy, as well as the purchasers of 
machinery and other articles produced by our developing industry. 
At the same time, traditional commercial relations with other 
countries, both in Europe and overseas, should be maintained and 
indeed developed.” 


The ultimate purpose of the economic plans is a systematic 
raising of the level of the material and cultural life of all the 
working people. According to forecasts, the fulfilment of the eco- 
nomic plan in the years 1961 to 1965 ought to mean an increase in 
the real salaries and wages of both white-collar and manual wor- 
kers, as well as in the peasants’ incomes, of about 23 to 25 per cent 
as compared with the 1960 level, and by about 33 to 35 per cent 
as compared with 1958. The production of durable consumer goods, 
such as refrigerators, washing machines, television sets, motorcycles, 
etc., will also increase considerably. Fundamental changes are 
expected in the structure of family budgets, as well as in savings. 


Of all the factors which together determine the population’s 
standard of living, particular emphasis is now laid on the impro- 
vement of the housing situation. The construction of two million 
rooms in the cities and towns is planned, which is one hundred 
thousand more than will have been built altogether in the decade 
between 1950 and 1960. Nevertheless, the housing position is not 
likely to improve very rapidly (here the size of the birth-rate is 
an important factor). The number of people per room, which is to 
amount to 1.75 in 1960, should drop to 1.54 by 1965. Large credits 
and quantities of materials are scheduled for residential and farm 
building in the countryside. According to estimates, about 1.2 million 
rooms will be built in the countryside in the course of the 
Five-Year Plan. 


Considerable resources will also be devoted to a further ex- 
tension of communal and service facilities (sanitation, gas, lighting, 
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transport, etc.) as well as to hospitals, kidergartens, nursery schools 
and schools. 


In order to achieve the aims planned, further steps towards 
making the management of the national economy more efficient will 
be absolutely necessary, steps such as were initiated two years ago. 
On this problem we read: 

“A general directive for any further alterations in the ma- 
nagement of the national economy should be the consistent appli- 
cation of the principle of democratic centralism. For democratic 
centralism unites in the hands of the socialist state the central 
planning of the development of the country’s entire economy and 
the basic decisions involved in the fulfilment of the plan, while the 
working masses will take an ever greater part in the management 
of the concerns of enterprises, cities, towns, districts and villages. 
The changes carried out within the last two years, which have eli- 
minated the excesses of centralism and the bureaucratic fettering 
of ‘the initiative of both enterprises and Local Councils in many 
branches of planning and management — such changes have yielded 
favourable results. 

Thus, in planning, the fundamental innovation consists in going 
over to the long-term plan, containing only general indices for 
individual years. This ought effectively to remove the check and 
fetters, which affected the working of the enterprises under de- 
tailed annual planning. 


Particular emphasis is to be given to further increasing the inde- 
pendence of enterprises. The enterprise must become vitally con- 
cerned in its own economic efficiency, in the means of investment, 
and in the marketing of the finished product. Such issues are closely 
connected with increasing the financial interest of the factory per- 
sonnel in the production plans of their enterprise, since a proper 
management of the works will add to the bonus fund. 


The Directives devote a great deal of attention to the new me- 
thods of attracting the employees of enterprises into immediate 
participation in the direction and management of the enterprises. 
They define the part to be played by the several workers’ control 
bodies — the Workers’ Councils, Works Councils and Trade Unions. 
In expressing the Party’s attitude to the process of the creation of 
worker’s controls, the Directives state, among other things, the 
following: 

“Workers’ controls must be developed in industrial works, 
building enterprises, state farms and elsewhere, as a practical form 
of the participation of the personnel in the management of the so- 
cialist enterprises... 

..This new form of worker democracy, which organizes a direct 
participation of a representation of the personnel in the management 
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of the enterprise under the leadership of the Party organizations, 
should find the widest possible application and become the means 
of the socialist education of the personnel.” 


* 


The plans for a further industrialization of the country, involving 
an increase it the numbers of the urban population; the high birth- 
rate; the growing demand of industry for agricultural raw ma- 
terials and, finally, the needs of export trade — all these will 
impose a considerable burden on agriculture in the years to come. 
The Five-Year Plan assumes an increase in agricultural production 
of over 20 per cent. This will mean exceeding the level of pro- 
duction achieved in 1957 by 34 per cent. 


Because of the impossibility of extending the area under culti- 
vation it will be necessary to increase the crop yield of the area 
already under cultivation. In 1957 the average crop of the four ce- 
reals amounted to 14.5 quintals per hectare. By 1965 it ought to rise 
to as many as 17.5 quintals per hectare. In 1957 there were 8,265 
thousand head of cattle; by 1965 there ought to be about eleven 
million head. The carrying out of such plans will demand a con- 
siderable increase in investment capital and a consideration of the 
needs of agriculture in the programme of industrial expansion, 
as well as in the structure of foreign trade. Above all, the ‘intensi- 
fication of agricultural production will demand considerable increase 
in the supplies of fertilizers. The quantity of fertilizers supplied to 
agriculture in 1965 is to be twice that in 1957. It will amount to 
about 81 kilogrammes of fertilizers per hectare of arable land. 

Supplies of building materials and mechanical implements will 
also be considerably increased. The bringing of electricity to the 
countryside will be speeded up. Between 1960 and 1965 electricity 
will be brought to eight to ten thousand villages (about 80 per cent 
of the total number in Poland). 


In planning the development of agriculture it is vital to put the 
relations between the rural and the urban populations, between 
the People’s authorities and the peasant producers, on a sound 
footing. One must remember that the agricultural population 
constitutes 47 per cent of the total population of the country, and 
that it produces one quarter of the national income. The policy of 
both Party and Government is therefore of decisive importance here. 
The Directives state this policy clearly. The main form of connection 
between the socialist industry and the masses of small-scale pro- 
ducers who prevail in agriculture is to remain market relations. It 
is therefore a matter of establishing conditions of market exchange 
which will be based on equivalence, ensuring that agricultural pro- 
duction will pay and thereby stimulating its development. 
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“In this connection”, we read in the Directives, “the Party aims 
at gradually limiting the compulsory supplies delivered by the 
coutryside, until they are abolished altogether. Compulsory deli- 
veries, as one of the ways in which the countryside participates in 
the contributions to the development of the national economy, cul- 
ture and defence, ought to be replaced by payments in cash. Such 
a form suits the peasant masses better and makes it possible for them 
to run their holdings on more rational lines, in accordance with 
their particular natural and economic conditions.” 


Great hopes are pinned on the rapidly developing forms of col- 
lective economic activity of individual peasants. The Party is inte- 
rested in developing and expanding any forms of production which 
assemble, for various purposes (such as, for example, improvement 
or reclamation of land, seed growing, machine associations) self- 
governing peasant collectives. The latter not only have an essential 
economic importance, but also constitute a natural basis for de- 
veloping the consciousness and habits of collective work — which 
are both essential for the reconstruction of agriculture in the 
spirit of socialism. Only a peasant mass movement in favour of va- 
rious forms of self-governing co-operation can constitute a basis for 
a gradual introduction of socialism into the countryside, which is 
one of the tasks envisaged in the Party programme. The essence of 
the Party’s policy at present is to raise production and limit exploi- 
tation within the framework of individual peasant husbandry, while 
at the same time, aiming at a gradual realization of their programme 
tasks. 


In this connection the Party is in favour of the division of large 
holdings among the members of a family, as this leads to their being 
transformed into medium-size holdings. At the same time the Party 
considers it quite possible for the owners of capitalist holdings to 
become members of any peasant organizations, including agriculture 
production co-operative societies. 


The Directives pay most attention to the rapid development of 
individual holdings, whose production at the present stage is of de- 
cisive importance. But they also make clear the Party’s attitude to 
the problem of the creation of production co-operative societies. 
While pointing out the necessity for such a development and the 
need for working towards it, they issue a warning against any 
attempts at forcing the pace in such a process by applying pressure 
without taking into account the wishes of the peasant population. 
The Directives state the tasks in this field as follows: 


“..the Party will oppose any attempts at forcing the pace of the 
socialist reconstruction of agriculture without the active support 
and initiative of the peasants themselves. Because that would in- 
volve the danger of retarding the increase of agricultural production 
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and weakening the ties between the Party and the working 
peasantry — the basic ally of the working class.” They continue: 

“While respecting the right of every peasant to choose his own 
future freely, while supporting the development of agricultural 
circles and rural co-operative societies, the Party shall, patiently PC 
but consistently, aim at the idea of productive co-operation taking | 
hold of the masses of the Polish peasantry.” Thus the Directives| VJ 
have made clear the fundamental views of the Party on the deve- 
lopment of the Polish countryside. 

The documents published by the Plenary Session of the Central | A 
Committeee of the Polish United Workers’ Party are the materials | 
for a discussion which will continue to increase in force and impor- 
tance as the time of the Third Party Congress draws nearer. 


| 
| 
Jozef Radecki 
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| POLISH DELEGATION 
VISITS THE U.S.S.R. 


FTER a three-week visit to the 

Soviet Union, the delegation of 
the Polish People’s Republic, led 
by Wiadysiaw Gomutka, returned 
to Warsaw in the middle of No- 
vember. The world had watched 
the visit with great interest and 
the press had published many 
comments on the speeches and the 
reasons for and aims of the visit. 
But the official communiqué pub- 
lished at its close contained no 
sensation; the official basis of Po- 
lish-Soviet relations, remains, as 
before, the Treaty of Friendship 
of 1945 and the declaration of 
18th November 1956. There has 
been no change. 

The visit has served however 





to show that Polish-Soviet co- 
operation and friendship have been 
strengthened. They have ‘grown 


firmer in the clearer political 


atmosphere which has existed in 
both countries since the removal 
of the “cult of the individual”. 
Eloquent proof of this was the 
warm reception accorded to Mr 
Gomutka and his delegation by 
Soviet leaders and people alike, 
and the response of Polish public 








opinion to the visit. It is apparent 


Re Ss 





that those politicians and journal- 
its abroad who attached so much 
importance to the visit and fol- 
lowed it with such attention, were 
not wrong. 


It is no secret that since the 
autumn of 1956 many events in 
Poland have been approached with 
a variety of feelings. Apart from 
the hopes of the opponents of so- 
cialism, it is known that some 
circles of the Communist and 
workers’ movement have in- 
correctly understood the essence of 
the changes which have taken 
place in the country and have 
expressed fears as to the fate of 
socialism in Poland. Such fore- 
bodings could only have arisen 
through an incomplete wunder- 
standing of the country’s situation 
and the conditions for the building 
of socialism which exist here. The 
experience of the last two years 
has shown however that the Po- 
lish leaders have heen right in 


their choice of the road _ to 
socialism and to the strength- 
ening of the unity of the 


working-class movement. And be- 
cause the leaders respect the na- 
tion’s needs and the singularity of 
Polish conditions they enjoy the 
full support of the Polish people. 
The visit to the Soviet Union 
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provided an opportunity to de- 
monstrate to the Soviet people 
the Polish method of building so- 
cialism. It gave the Russians 
a better chance of understanding 
Polish problems. 

The members of the Polish de- 
legation, which apart from the 
leaders of the Polish United Wor- 
kers’ Party and representatives of 
the Government included members 
of other political parties and was 
accompanied by a large number 
of journalists, were also able to 
learn much about developments 
taking place in the Soviet Union. 
Thanks to this visit Polish public 
opinion may be enabled to appre- 
ciate more fully the enormous 
changes now taking place in the 
U.S.S.R., where tremendous strides 
are being made towards an im- 
proved economy and an ever- 
higher level of culture. 

In considering the common de- 
claration published at the end of 
the visit and commented on so 
eagerly in the world press, special 
attention should perhaps be paid 
to the Soviet Union’s support of 
the new version of the Rapacki 
Plan and the warning addressed 
to the political leaders of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic. Their 
aggressive attitude, rearmament, 


and claims for a revision of the 
Polish frontier on the Odra and 
the Nysa rivers, have made the 
strengthening of the armed forces 





NOTES 





of the signatories of the Warsaw 
Pact a necessity. 

The importance of the Polish 
visit to the Soviet Union is not 
therefore limited to Polish-Soviet 
relations — although they them- 





selves are of no mean significanee. | 
P.P. | 

AN EXAMPLE 

TO FOLLOW 


Fic his arrival in Oslo on | 
October 27th Mr Rapacki spoke 
to journalists in the small recep- 
tion hall of the Fornebu Airport. 
He said: 

“Irrespective of the results of 
our talks this meeting will bring 
benefits for both sides. It will be 
an example of constructive co 
existence between nations of dif- | 
ferent political systems.” I 


The statement gives in a nut- 
shell the intentions and hopes with | 
which Poland, and no doubt Nor- | 
way also, regarded the meeting 





of the two foreign ministers in | 


Oslo: a rapprochement, direct con- 


tacts and an example of good- | 


will to be followed. These inten- 
tions and hopes were confirmed 
next day by Mr Einar Gerhardson, 
Norway’s Prime Minister, who said 
at the banquet in the Akershus 
Castle: “These personal contacts 
have great importance and politi- 
cal value. The people of Poland 
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and Norway who went through so 
many sufferings, are now struggling 
together for peace, security and 
the easing of international ten- 
sions.” In the final communiqué, 
issued after the visit, we read: 
“Talks between the two ministers 


have shown that despite different 
| political systems there are real 


possibilities of co-operation between 
Poland and Norway, which may be 
of great benefit to their mutual 
relations as well as to the cause 
of peace and ae general im- 
provement of the international si- 
tuation.” 

So the chief purpose of the Po- 
lish visit to Oslo — closer contacts 
betwen the two countries and the 
giving of an example to others, 
has been achieved. It seems how- 


ever that that visit brought addi-. 


tional benefits which could hardly 
be foreseen. One of them was the 
resumption of world-wide discus- 
sion of the Rapacki Plan in its 
broader version. 


Another important result was 
the effect of the Polish visit on 
Norwegian public opinion. The ma- 
jority of people in Norway have 
been convinced of Poland’s good 
intentions and of the possibilities 
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of relaxation of international ten- 
sion and strengthening Europe’s 


‘security, contained in the Polish 


proposals. 

Political observers who studied 
the changes in public opinion 
during “the Polish days” in Oslo 
had the opportunity to see for 
themselves that the visit of the 
Polish delegation, the talks 
between the ministers, Lange and 
Rapacki, and the lecture given by 
Poland’s Foreign Minister at the 
Norwegian Students’ Association 
led many critics of the Rapacki 
Plan to reconsider their opinions 
and gave encouragement to its 
supporters. It is worth mentioning 
that Norwegian youth, which plays 
an important part in Norway’s po- 
litical life, is showing a growing 
interest in Polish ideas on inter- 
national co-operation. The joint 
communiqué gave a promise of 
broader cultural and economic re- 
lations between the two countries. 

Norway and Poland have given 
the initiative in seeking new ways 
and means of easing international 
tension on a limited scale, giving 
an example of constructive co- 
existence between nations of diffe- 
rent poltical systems. 


W. N. 








“WHERE ARE YOU, 
MY HERO?” 


MONTHLY review of the Po- 

lish periodical press ought 
perhaps to be prefaced with a gene- 
ral introduction. One should try to 
establish what kind of a press it 
is; what it deals with; what are 
its principal concerns; and what 
it has achieved. 

Unfortunately it is not easy to 
do this — or to isolate any focal 
problems at all. Marcin Czerwif- 
ski writes in Przeglad Kulturalny, 
in a series of articles on “The 
Technical World”: 

“The result of these changes 
has been that in our consciousness 
‘the problems of socialism’ have 
been rendered down to a series 
of issues of a social-technical na- 
ture. These are subject to evalua- 
tion, but each of them separately 
and not, like the Ten Command- 
ments, as a whole. They are ques- 
tions of planning, of the claims 
of different social groups, the pro- 
blems of an equilibrium between 
compulsion and the range of li- 
berties, to mention the most im- 
portant. For the majority of town 
dwellers (the rural population is 
a separate question) troubles, 


controversies and conflicts arise 
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nowadays inside the system and 
not outside it. A strong demand 
for improvements can be noticed 
everywhere; there is no desire for 
liquidation...” 

The awareness of this "ren- 
dering down of problems” is ge 
neral. It exists in the consciousness 
of readers and journalists alike. It 
is however the journalist’s duty to 
remark that our journalism does 
not want to give up its ambitions 
to work out general syntheses, 
even though they sometimes seem 
ill-founded. 

It is very fashionable now to 
look for an image of the contem- 
porary Pole. There have been two 
series of articles in Przeglqd Kul- 
turalny on the subject; one of them 
by Czerwinski and the other, 
“Where Are You, My Hero?”, by 
Nilecki and Gajda, who wer 
searching for a contemporary in- 
carnation of the positive hero i 
our hard, everyday life. 

Fortunately sociology is always 
ready to come to the aid of the 
journalist, The sociologists of the 
University of Warsaw* recently 
carried out an enquiry into st 
dents opinion; the results are being 
now published. The first observa 


9. 


* See Perspectives, No. 3-4, past 
21, and the current number. 
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“WHERE ARE YOU, MY HERO?” 


tions of a journalist, (J. Strzelecki 
in Nowa Kultura, October 12, 1958) 
are as follows: 

“A myth was and is being 
spread that the students commu- 
nity is against or ‘almost against’ 
socialism. The results of the en- 
quiry have dealt a blow at that 
myth and not only where they refer 
to the Polish situation but also with 
regard to the general question: 
would you like the world to pro- 
ceed towards some form of socia- 
lism? 24.6 per cent of the students 
answered definitely yes; 44.7 per 
cent — rather yes; 8.7 per cent — 
rather no; and 1.9 per cent — defi- 
nitely no (18.2 per cent had no defi- 
nite opinion of their own).” Strze- 
lecki goes on: 

“Let us state straight away that 
there are two opposed ways of 
looking at the above statistics. 
Neither is founded in existing 
theory. These two ways, which are 
not covered by Kretschmer and 
Jung’s typology. I propose to call 
them the fanatic-masochistic and 
the realistic-pyknic. Let us illus- 
trate the attitude of the two types 
to the given data. The masochistic 
fanatic would read these figures 
with great annoyance and anxiety. 
He has before him the vision of 
an ideal socialist community, as 
harmonious as an angel choir, one 
hundred per cent of whose mem- 
bers are firm supporters of the 
heavenly system. How it is — 
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he would say — that after we 
have striven for so many years 
there is only 25 per cent of firm 
adherents of some kind of socia- 
lism — perhaps of the New 
Zealand variety — and there is 
as much as 45 per cent of hesitating 
people about whose action at a de- 
cisive moment one can never be cer- 
tain. To tell the truth there is only 
a slight difference between a per- 
son who replies ‘rather yes’ and 
one who says ‘rather no’. Is there 
then anything which can gladden 
us? Only think of the harm that 
could be done by that 1.9 per cent 
of determined opponents in present 
circumstances. We must therefore 
increase our efforts in order to 
discover the enemies and render 
them harmless, This is our main 
task. . 

“The realistic-pyknic interpre- 
tation (which is shared by the 
author of this article) sees the fi- 
gures in a different light. There is, 
after all, as much as 25 per cent 
of determined socialists and 45 per 
cent of sympathisers. Considering 
that this is the period following 
that of the so-called ‘mistakes and 
distortions’, we must say that the 
results are unexpectedly good. We 
must only be careful not to demand 
from the students am easy con- 
formism; we must endeavour to 
strengthen their sense of respon- 
sibility by means of humanistic 
and technical imagination. We 
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must be careful not to confine 
them within the consecrated circle 
of traditional ideas and we must 
make all the achievements of 
mankind accessible to them. This 
line of action will certainly do no 
harm, on the contrary, it may 
produce good results...” 

Mr Strzelecki realizes that we 
have to deal with “two approaches 
to existing reality and to pros- 
pects of socialism” among the stu- 
dents — approaches that are as 
different as the practical conclu- 
sions they give rise to. He is for 
“confidence both in socialism and 
the students”. 

* 

There is once more some ani- 
mation in the cultural columns of 
our periodicals after half-a-year’s 
stagnation. 

The question of the so-cailed 
cultural offensive is in the fore- 
front. All the readers who expres- 
sed their opinions on the subject 
accept “as unpleasant reality” the 
ideas of a journalist in Nowa Kul- 
tura, who said that the “popu- 
lar recipient”, of culture is still 
a sort of myth. To talk about him 
is like “pumping up a tyre on 
a non-existent bicycle”. Facts have 
been published which can serve as 
a proof of this. We can, for exam- 
ple, look at the data concerning 
the unsold copies of different 
books. It appears, according to 
Dariusz Fikus, writing in weekly 


THE PRESS 


Polityka (Politics), that the great 
demand for translations of out- 
standing modern literature has 
come to an end. Books by Faulkner 
and Sartre, for imstance, which 
were selling like hot cakes not 


so long ago, are piling up on the | 


booksellers’ shelves. Of course, 
their price may partly account for 
this, but since prices rose gradually 
the increase is not likely to have 
affected the choice of the reading 


public. The only books that can {| 


be said to be selling well in the 
field of fiction are the Polish 
classics of the nineteenth century... 

Stefan Zétkiewski, in Nowa 
Kultura, makes clear over and over 
again that a return to the old 
administrative methods and a com- 


pulsory elimination of the so-called | 


negative literary works is out of 
the question (provided the works 
contain no hostile political propa- 
ganda). He envisages a culture 
which is able to shape social 
consciousness, living the life of the 








nation and serving the struggle for | 


better and more sensible life, a cul- 
ture of ideas. 

Zétkiewski opposes the propa- 
gation of socio-technique in place 
of ideology. He is against limiting 
statements of the ideas behind the 
cultural model to generalizations 
about its rationalism. Rationalism 
can take many different forms. 
Dialectical materialism is ne 
cessary... 
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Artur Sandauer discusses our 
cultural model in Polityka. The 
subject of his essay is the fight 
between rationalism and aristocra- 
tic and petit-bourgeois narrow- 
mindedness. He points to the ne- 
cessity of liberating Polish culture 
fom the outmoded antimony 
which was done away with in 
European culture long ago. The 
rationalism of the trend he ele- 
vates is today (considering its 
obsolete concerns and the direc- 
tion of its offensive) as narrow- 
minded as its opponent. Thus far, 
Zétkiewski’s proposal appears to 
agree with Sandauer’s attack. But 
as we go on, the matter becomes 
more complicated; Sandauer is, as 
we know, the standard-bearer of 
“an authentic modernity” and by 
no means a Marxist... 

At any rate — the discussion is 
going to be an interesting one. The 
need to struggle for basic critical 
criteria is proved by the emba- 
rassing level of the majority of the 
reviews of the new film of Wajda 
and Andrzejewski — Popiét i dia- 
ment (The Ashes and the Dia- 
mond). This film has undoubtedly 
become an artistic event. Cinema 
has recently begun to occupy an 
important place in the cultural life 
in Poland. The reviews cover 
a whole range from extreme en- 
thusiasm to cool criticism. But the 
Point is that is was impossible to 
Predict either the positions of par- 





ticular reviewers or the criteria 
they would use in evaluating the 
film, in which the play of ideas 
is predominant. Suffice it to say 
that the film critic of Trybuna 
Ludu is the most enthusiastic, 
while sharp criticism was to be 
found in its literary supplement, 
Trybuna Literacka (Literary Tri- 
bune). Enthusiasm and criticism 
were directed at the same aspects 
of the film. 
* 

What else is worthy of note? 
Perhaps the information given by 
Zygmunt Paprotny in the weekly 
Odra (October 25th) that the ‘Wro- 
claw experiment’ has almost passed 
the planning stage. It is a scheme 
worked out by local teams of spe- 
cialists working for the WRN 
(Voivodship National Council) and 
the KW PZPR (Voivodship Com- 
mittee of the Polish United Wor- 
kers’ Party), aiming at a conside- 
rable degree of independence for 
local authorities. According to the 
scheme the Voivodship Council is 
to take over the management of 
supervision not only of local indu- 
stries — state, co-operative and pri- 
vate — but also of key indus- 
tries which work to satisfy local 
requirements, e. g. building mate- 
rials, food and confectionery. At 
the same time, instead of receiving 
money from the central budget, the 
Voivodship Council is to receive 
a certain percentage of the profits 
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of all the enterprises on its terri- 
tory. Paprotny reports that the 
Council of Ministers is drafting 
a relevant bill and that some mi- 
nistries have already, of their own 
accord, given their local enterpri- 
ses over to the Wroclaw Council 
(e. g. State Motor Transport, seven 
factories producing building ma- 
terials and eighteen food factories). 
* 

Unfortunately, the production 

cycle of this periodical is long 


THE PRESS 


enough to mean that many of the 
issues touched upon here may no 
longer be topical by the time Pers. 
pectives reaches the hands of its 
readers. We shall certainly return 
to the problems that are reflected 
in the opinions quoted above. 
Those fragments are, after all, 
parts of a concrete reality: the 


hopes, fears, efforts, difficulties 
and successes of Poland after 
October. 

K. W. 
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SOCIETY AND LAW 


PARLIAMENTARY CHRONICLE 


HIS year Parliament did not go into recess until the beginning of July. 

On July 2nd the Sejm passed a motion for the closure of the spring 
session, which since its opening early in April had passed a number of 
important Acts. But by the end of August (some time prior to the opening 
of the autumn session) a number of individual members had already started 
to make their way to the building in Wiejska Street which houses the Sejm 
of the Polish People’s Republic. Parliament had begun to come back to life. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, the Sejm’s work 
is done at sessions which are summoned twice a year. In the past such 
sessions were on occasion very brief indeed, restricting the Sejm’s activities 
both in their scope and their influence upon the nation’s political and 
economic life. The Sejm which was returned in January 1957 started by 
voting new Regulations, to the effect that ordinary sessions of the Sejm 
must be summoned at definite dates: the spring session by April Ist, and 
the autumn session by October 3lst. The Sejm itself moves the closure of 
its sessions. No other State organ may either close or adjourn a session of 
the Sejm. At present its sessions usually last for some four or five months, 
so that altogether the Sejm works for the major part of the year. 


In accordance both with the provisions in force in Poland and with 
custom, Sejm commissions may sit in the intervals between one session of 
the Sejm and the next. This means that a Bill handed in to the office of the 
Marszatek (Speaker) during a recess is often directed by the Presidium 
of the Sejm straight to the appropriate Sejm Commission, which will begin 
work on such a Bill even before the opening of the new session. 

In the weeks immediately preceding the opening of the 1958 Autumn 
session the Council of Ministers submitted a number of extremely important 
Bills, on which Sejm Commissions were at work as early as September and 
October. 

So far the greatest interest has been aroused by the Higher Education 
Bill, the Organization of the Bar (Amendment) Bill, and the Premises Bill. 

The Higher Education Bill is a comprehensive document of well over 
one hundred paragraphs. It deals with fundamental problems of higher 
education: the creation of universities and centres with similar status; their 
internal organization and their connections with the Ministry of Higher 
Education; the rights and duties of independent and auxiliary research 
workers; problems of educational policy; the management of public funds 
in the universities, etc. The Bill aims at ensuring appropriate means of 
action for the state organs called upon to exercise supervision over the 
universities, in particular to set down a precise field and definite forms 
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for such supervision. It also sets very precise limits on such supervision; 
it takes for granted the stable tenure of their positions by the teaching 
staffs, and declares itself in favour of the right of a university or college 
to elect its own governing body and of ensuring such an elected body 
a wide range of rights in governing the School. Before it was presented to 
the Council of Ministers, the Ministry of Higher Education submitted the 
Bill to very wide discussion among teaching staffs and research worker, 
Those interested had therefore ample opportunities of voicing their opinions 
on its provisions. Such opportunities are incidentally still open to them, At 
its first session on the Bill, the Commission for Education and Science 
received the remarks and suggestions on it put forward by the Higher 
Education Section of the Union of Polish Teachers. In addition, a considerable 
number of those Members of the Sejm (particularly those who belong to no 
party) who are professors of academic schools, sit on the Commission. 

The Organization of the Bar (Amendment) Bill introduces certain alterations 
into the internal organization of the Bar, and also aims at reforming the 
existing system of preparation for barristers. 

The Premises Bill is aimed primarily at regulating the problems connected 
with the tenancy of residential and commercial premises, i.e. matters 
concerning the lease, the mutual duties of the parties (landlord and tenant) 
as well as their duties with respect to the preservation and maintenance 
of the premises. Legislation on these issues will demand a ruling on the 
principles involved in the administration of State buildings and the tenancy 
of premises in houses belonging to housing co-operative societies. 

The remaining bills already brought before the Sejm include one on the 
amendment of the Act dealing with work on board Polish merchantmen in 
international sailing. This will incorporate into Polish law the changes 
which result from Poland’s having accepted international conventions con- 


cerning work on board merchantmen. The remainder are: the Property and | 


Personal Insurance Bill, the Criminal-Administrative Procedure (Amendment) 
Bill, the National Bank of Poland Bill, and the Additional Credits (1958) Bill 
All the above Bills have been directed by the Presidium of the Sejm to the 
appropriate Sejm commissions, which have already started work on them. 

The tasks of the Sejm Commissions are not limited to a discussion of 
the Bills directed to the Commission by the Sejm or its Presidium. In 
accordance with the Regulations of the Sejm and with accepted practice, the 
Commissions are also auxiliary organs of the Sejm in its control over 
the activities of the Government and of the entire administration. In this 
capacity they often deal with extremely important issues, as was the case 
in the period preceding the opening of the 1958 Autumn session. An example 
was the sitting of the Commission for the Economic Plan, Budget and Finance, 
on September 16th, when the Minister of Finanse reported, at the Commission’s 
request, on the financial situation of the State. On September 23rd, the 
Commission for Light Industry, Handicrafts and Co-operative Societies met. 
At this session the supply of the market with essential manufactures 
produced by light industry and small workshops was discussed. The 
Commission pointed to a number of shortcomings. As a result of its discussion 
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it made a number of proposals aimed at ensuring an improvement in the 
situation. In October a meeting of the Commission for Culture and Art took 
place, at which the new Minister of Culture and Art (appointed a few 
months ago) submitted to the Commission a preliminary plan for the 
activities of his Ministry in 1959. At the same time the Commission for 
Maritime Economy and Sailing discussed the results of the activities of the 
research institutes which deal with maritime problems; the Commission for 
Foreign Trade heard the information provided by the Heads of several 
Ministries on the co-operation between foreign trade and industry; while 
the Commission for Education and Science examined the organisation of the 
elementary schools on the threshold of the new school year, It can therefore 
be said without exaggeration that there is no branch of the Government’s 
economic or administrative activities which cannot sooner or later come 
under the control of the Sejm or of one of its permanent Commissions. It 
must however be added that the Sejm exercises its control functions with 
the constant and systematic assistance of the Supreme Board of Control, 
an organ subordinated to the Sejm and created specifically to fulfil such 
functions. 

A Parliamentary chronicle would be incomplete without some mention 
of the lively international contacts maintained by the Sejm. At the beginning 
of August the Polish delegation which took part in the 47th Conference of 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union returned from Rio de Janeiro. Between 
September 6th and 21st, a thirteen-man delegation of the National Assembly 
of the Bulgarian People’s Republic visited Poland, headed by the Deputy 
Speaker, Mr Peter Tanchev. This was in return for an earlier visit of 
a Polish delegation to Bulgaria. Between September 9th and 18th a delegation 
of the Storting of the Kingdom of Norway, headed by the Deputy Speaker, 
Mr Nils Honsvald, visited Poland. Both delegations had a number of 
meetings with the Members of the Sejm and with the leaders of the 
Government, and also made a tour of the country. Between September 29th 
and October 9th a delegation of the Sejm was in Roumania, returning a visit 
by a delegation of the National Assembly of the Roumanian People’s Republic. 

The State Council is obliged to summon the Autumn Session of the Sejm 
before October 31st. But this year’s Autumn session will probably only 
really be under way when the two most important measures of this session 
are discussed — the National Economic Plan Bill and the Budget for 1959. 


A. G. 


MORE MONEY FOR PENSIONERS 


N July ist important changes in the Polish pensions scheme came into 
force. These reforms, under an Act passed on March 28, 1958, amended 

a system which had been introduced in 1954. 
The reform has not only brought changes in awards of pensions for old 
age, disablement, and for dependents of the deceased; these benefits are 
how awarded on the basis of a new, uniform set of principles. 
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The granting of pensions was a particularly difficult problem in Poland 
immediately after the war. The years of war and occupation left social 
security institutions without resources. Faced with immense needs the 
devastated country could not for a long time manage to ensure adequate 
pensions out of the national income. And the war left behind it a great 
number of disabled, widows and orphans, victims of poor living conditions 
during the Occupation, of the concentration camps, of forced labour and 
of military action. In the first decade after the war pensions were raised 


several times. But these were only emergency measures and were far from | 


meeting even basic needs. 


The Act of June 25, 1954 on the universal provision of pensions to 
employees and their families, amended two years later, was the first attempt 
to deal with this problem comprehensively. 

It should be mentioned that — in principle — all previously existing 


pensions (including those dating from before the war) have been brought | 


under the force of the new legislation and properly adjusted. 

Under the present system employees are divided into two categories: the 
first includes those employed in conditions particularly difficult or detrimental 
to health (underground work; the servicing of blast furnaces, boilers etc.; 
work on ocean-going vessels and in air transport; and teaching). The second 
category covers all other employees. Employees in the first category receive 
a higher pension and may qualify for it more easily. 

Old-age pensions are received on reaching the retirement age, provided 
that the employee has worked for 25 years (men) or 20 years (women). The 
retirement age for men is 60 (in the case of first-category employees) and 65 
(for the second category); for women, 55 and 60 respectively. The amount 
of the pension depends on the average earnings of the employee during his 
or her working life. It consist of 75 per cent of average monthly earnings 


up to 1,200 * zlotys, and 20 per cent of earnings between 1,200 and 2,000 zlotys. | 
If average earnings exceeded 2,000 zlotys, then the pensioner receives 15 per } 


cent of the sum in excess of 1,200 zlotys. There is no uppér limit for the 
old-age or any other pension. There is however a bottom limit for the old-age 
pension: it canmot be less than 500 zlotys monthly (ie. not less than the 
lowest wages now in effect), including all additional allowances (except the 
family allowance). Together with the rise in the old-age pension (from 40 


and 60 per cent to 75 per cent of earnings up to 1,200 zlotys monthly), this | 
year has seen the introduction of the principle of withdrawing or reducing | 


the pension if the pensioner continues to work, or has an income from other 
sources in excess of the prescribed amount. 


To become eligible for a disablement pension two conditions must be | 


fulfilled: the individual must have worked for a required number of years 
and must have become disabled for work. The required period of employment 


* For example: with a steady tendency to increase, the monthly average 
wage (earnings) in Poland in 1957 was 1,362 zlotys (see Statistical Year 
Book for 1958 published by the Central Statistical Office of the Polish 
People’s Republic, p. 102). 
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depends on the age of the employee at the time of disablement. For people 
over thirty years of age it is from 1 to 5 years. Length of employment is not 
taken into account where a person up to 18 years of age is concerned and 
where the disablement is caused by an injury at work or an occupational 
disease. 


The disablement pension for first category employees earning up to 
1,200 zlotys monthly is calculated at 90, 70 or 55 per cent (depending on 
degree of disablement) of average earnings. For employees in the second 
category it is 80, 65 or 45 per cent. When the earnings are higher, 20 per 
cent of the surplus up to 2,000 zlotys and 15 per cent over 2,000 zlotys are 
added to the pension. As with old-age pensions, there is no upper limit. 
However, the lowest disablement pension is 600, 500 or 250 zlotys monthly, 
depending on the degree of incapacity. 


The disablement pension can also be withdrawn or reduced while the 
pensioner is employed or has other sources of income. An innovation has 
been imtroduced here, however, in the form of a new benefit, called 
a “levelling-up” pension, which is granted to a pensioner who continues to 
earn his livelihood, but whose earnings are less than 80 per cent of his 
former average. The levelling-up pension on earnings up to 1,200 zlotys 
monthly is 40 per cent for the first arfd 30 per cent for the second category 
of employment. With higher earnings 20 and 15 per cent of the earnings 
in excess are added, as with other pensions. 


If an employee has become disabled for work through an industrial 
accident or an occupational disease, he receives a higher pension than those 
outlined above, and the pension is not withdrawn while he continues to 
work, although it may be adjusted. A pensioner who cannot earn his own 
livelihood and has no other source of income receives an accident pension 
amounting to 100, 80 or 65 per cent (depending on the group) of his average 
earnings up to 1,200 zlotys, which is augmented on the same scale as the 
other pensions if his earnings exceeded that amount. If the accident-pensioner 
continues to work, his pension is reduced by 75 or 50 per cent of the 
average earnings up to 1,200 zlotys a month. 


The dependents’ pension is a derived benefit, to which is entitled 
the family of an employee who had been receiving a pension, or 
who was eligible for a disability or old-age pension, or who lost his life 
due to an industrial accident or occupational disease. The right to receive 
this pension applies mainly to the orphans (up to 16 years of age, of if still 
receiving full-time education — up to 24 years of age) and the widowed 
husband or wife (if he or she has reached retirement age, is incapable of 
work or is bringing up small children). In certain circumstances parents and 
grandchildren, brothers. and sisters, or other dependents can also receive 
this pension. The family pension is treated as a joint benefit for all the 
eligible members of the family and it may be divided only under prescribed 
conditions. This family pension has also been recently raised from 35 to 45 
per cent of the provider’s average earnings up to 1,200 zlotys monthly. The 
amount earned in excess of this sum is taken into accoumt on the same 
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principles as elsewhere. Here also there is no upper limit. The minimum 
family pension is 360 zlotys per month. It is also subject to withdrawal or 
reduction if the person eligible is in employment or has other sources 
of income. 


To complete the outline of the pension system in this country mention 
must be made of the funeral allowance, paid in the event of the death of 
an employee eligible for a pension. Moreover free medical care and free 
artificial limbs are available, to which al! pensioners are entitled. The law 
also provides for Homes for Old People and centres for the rehabilitation 
and training of the disabled. 


Eugeniusz Modlinski 
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ECONOMY AND LIFE 


PORTS AND FOREIGN TRADE 


FTER the First World War Poland 

obtained only a small stip of sea coast, 
about seventy kilometres long. It was 
a coastline which contained a number of 
small fishing harbours, but no sizeable port. 

The need for a commercial harbour was 
apparent, and in 1924 work began on docks 
in Gdynia, based on the design of a Polish 
engineer, T. Wenda. In 1926 the strike in the 
British coal industry opened up new mar- 
kets for Polish coal. The port at Gdynia, 
still under construction, soon proved its 
worth, Its basins were full of foreign ships 
loading coal for overseas customers. 

Within a few years Gdynia had become 
an important port. By 1933 its total turnover 
of goods was greater than that of any other 
Baltic port. It was slowly changing from 
a coal port to one handling a steadily in- 
creasing volume of general cargo. At the 
same time Gdynia was developing as a trade 
centre for imported goods. It must be stressed 
that Gdynia’s expansion prior to the out- 
break of the Second World War did not take 
place at the expense of Danzig, at that time 
the second port within the Polish customs 
area. On the contrary, the two ports were 
working in close co-operation and their turn- 
over of goods, serving their natural hinter- 
land, Poland, rose steadily. 

After the invasion of 1939 Polish sea 
ports were incorporated in the Third Reich. 
The leading officials of the ports were shot 
and the Polish population was deported. 
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WAGES AND PREMIUMS 


The aggregate wage fund 
of both the socialized and 
non-socialized sectors of the 
economy amounted to more 
than 61 milliard zlotys during 
the first half of this year, an 
increase of 6 per cent over 
the corresponding period last 
year. Socialized industry ob- 
tained an increase of 8 per 
cent and the socialized build- 
ing enterprises and assembly 
plants an increase of one per 
cent. 

Workers in socialized enter- 
prises also received premiums 
from the factory fund. 
Aggregate payments of both 
the wage and factory funds 
increased during the period 
under review by 8 per cent 
over the corresponding period 
last year. 


TEACHERS’ WAGE INCREASE 


In accordance with a reso- 
lution of the Council of 
Ministers, approximately 200 
thousand teachers of primary 
and secondary, professional 
and special schools, teachers’ 
training colleges, teachers in 
nursery schools, and workers 
in play centres and kinder- 
gartens received higher wages 
as of September 1, 1958. 

These changes represented 
an average increase of 20 per 
cent of the former wage scale. 
The total wages of teachers 
will increase by more than 
756 million zlotys annually. 
The average wage of ill 
teachers increased from 1320 
zlotys to 1555 zlotys per 
month. The average wage of 
primary school teachers in- 
creased by 226 Zlotys, of 
secondary school teachers by 
345 zlotys, of vocational school 
teachers by 267 zlotys and 
the average wage in nursery 
schools by 204 zlotys. 

As the wage increase came 
into force after the reduction 
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of the number of lessons last 
May, its effect in terms of 
hourly remuneration is still 
greater. 


This wage increase has been 


extended to include also 
administrative workers in 
schools, their wages having 


been increased by 17.9 to 19.5 
per cent. 


CHEMICALS 
FOR THE RETAIL MARKET 


The production of retail 
goods by factories under the 
control of the Ministry of the 
Chemical Industry were valued 
at 3.26 milliard zlotys over the 
first half of this year, com- 
pared with 2.6 milliard zlotys 
in the corresponding period 
last year — an increase of 
more than 22 per cent, The 
increase in the chemical in- 
dustry’s overall production in 
the same period was 14.6 per 
cent. 

During the period under 
review the industry produced, 
among other goods, the 
following: 359 thousand tons 
of nitrate and 284 thousand 
tons of phosphate fertilizers; 
7,870 thousand pairs of rubber 
footwear; 1,420 square metres 
of oil cloth; more than 11 
thousand tons of toilet and 
laundry soap, more than 30 
thousand tons of washing 
powder, and pharmaceutical 
products valued at more than 
0.5 milliard zlotys. 


During the second half of 
the year a considerable in- 
crease in the production of 
retail goods by the chemical 
industry is anticipated. The 
plan sets a ceiling of 3.6 mil- 
liard zlotys. This year the 
industry will begin production 
of a new range of 44 articles 
in everyday use (e. g. tyres 
for light motorcycles, new 
synthetic products, medicines 
not previously manufactured 
here). 
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Gdynia, re-christened “Gotenhafen”, become 
a German base and a centre of the arma- 
ments industry. 

After the War Poland obtained a coastline 
of approximately 500 km. Apart from three 
big seaports: Gdafisk — on the Vistula 
estuary, Gdynia — an artificial harbour, and 
Szczecin — on the Odra estuary, there are 
a number of smaller ports, such as Kolo- 
brzeg, Darlowo, Ustka and Leba. They had 
all however been devastated by the retrea- 
ting German armies. Gdynia and Szczecin 
fared worst of all. They had to be completely 
rebuilt. 

The reconstruction lasted from 1945 to 
1948. A large number of wrecks had to be 
lifted, quays had to repaired, harbour build- 
ings erected, railway networks and tran- 
shipment equipment restored. 

The reconstruction and refitting of the 
harbours was completed in a very short time. 
They were then able to handle the whole of 
Polish sea trade with foreign countries, and 
play thereby a considerable part in the 
three main ports of Poland, Gdarisk, Gdynia 
and Szczecin, over the last few years, has 
been as follows: 








1949 1955 1956 1957 
(in millions of metric tons) 

Gdansk } 
Coal and coke 4.7 2.6 2.5 19 
Iron ore 0.5 0.8 0.7 09 
Grain 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 

Timber 0.1 0.2 02 03) 
Other bulk cargoes 0.3 0.4 0.4 04 

General cargo 0.4 0.9 08 O07) 

Total yearly turnover 63 5.2 49 46 

| 

Gdynia 
Coal and coke 3.5 2.0 17 14 
Iron ore 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.7 
Grain 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 
Timber 0.2 0.1 — ~ 
Other bulk cargoes 0.1 0.3 0.3 0.3 
General cargo 0.9 1.8 1.6 15 
Total yearly turnover 5.6 5.1 45 43 
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Szezecin 
Coal and coke 3.3 3.4 2.9 1.8 
Iron ore 0.5 0.8 0.8 1.2 
Grain 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.5 
Timber 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 
Other bulk cargoes 0.1 1.2 1.2 1.1 
General cargo 0.3 0.8 0.7 0.7 
Total yearly turnover 45 6.7 6.0 5.4 


(Figures quoted from the Statistical Yearbook.) 


To summarize the tables: the total turn- 
over of goods in the harbours of Gdarisk, 
Gdynia and Szczecin in 1957 amounted to 
142 million metric tons, as compared with 
15.5 million metric tons in 1956, 17 million 
in 1955 and 16.6 million in 1949.1 The recent 
small fall in the turnover of goods is accoun- 
ted for principally by the fact that Polish 
exports of coal and coke have decreased. In 
1957 the main Polish ports handled 5.2 
million metric tons of coal and coke, 2.9 
million tons of general cargo, 2.8 million tons 
of iron ore, 1.2 million tons of grain, 0.4 
million tons of timber and 1.8 million tons 
of various bulk cargoes. Most of the bulk 
cargoes went through Gdansk and Szczecin, 
general cargo mainly through Gdynia. 

The transit of goods plays an ever-in- 
creasing part in the general turnover of the 
Polish ports. Goods in transit during 1957 
amounted to approximately 2.6 million tons, 
compared with 2.5 million tons in 1956. 
Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic 
Republic and Hungary are the principal 
nations shipping goods through Polish ports. 
Incoming traffic here considerably exceeds 
outgoing. 

Before the war outgoing traffic through 
the Polish ports considerably exceeded in- 
coming. In 1937 for example the total of 
goods going out through Gdynia and Gdansk 
exceeded those coming in in a ratio of 8:2. 


1 The total turnover of goods of Gdynia, 
Gdafisk and Szczecin in 1937 amounted to approx. 
245 million metric tons. Coal and coke accounted 
for 13.3 million metric tons, i.e. about 54 per cent. 
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TRADE 


POWER 


In 1938 the installed elec- 
tric power was 1,692 MW. 
Today it is 5,257 MW. 


The production of electric 
power amounted in 1938 to 
only 3,977 million KWH while 
in the current year the output 
exceeded 23 milliard KWH. 
Thus the index covering pro- 
duction increases for the last 
20 years amounts to 578.3. The 
equivalent index in the 
U.S.S.R. was 578.7 per cent 
and in the U.S.A. 488.5. 


EXPORTS OF ROLLING STOCK 


Exports of rolling stock 
were not a major item in 
Polish foreign trade between 
the wars. The early post-war 
years brought a radical 
change. In 1956 rolling stock 
accounted for 30 per cent of 
Polish machine exports and in 
1957 for 26.5 per cent. 


Poland is among the largest 
exporters of rolling’ stock, 
providing 15 to 20 per cent 
of world imports. The U.S.S.R. 
is the principal market, 
followed by Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Fin- 
land, the German Democratic 
Republic, Holland, Hungary, 
India, North Korea, Roumania 
and Yugoslavia. 

During the past 10 years 
Poland has exported more 
than 1,800 steam and electric 
locomotives of 15 different 
types. At the time of peak 
demand more than 250 loco- 
motives were sold annually. 


During the same period 
Poland exported approximately 
2,200 passenger cars (in 1957 
almost 500) as well as 33 
thousand freight cars of 


various types. 

Exports of rolling stock for 
assembly by the customer as 
well ag of parts for the con- 
struction of locomotives and 
rolling 


stock are also in- 
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creasing. In 1957 this trade 
accounted for four per cent 
of total exports in this field. 


IMPORTS 


Machines, installations and 
transport equipment account- 
ed for 26.1 per cent of 
aggregate imports in the first 
half of 1958, as compared with 
24.9 per cent of imports over 
the whole of 1957. Raw ma- 
terials and means of produc- 
tion — 57 per cent (as against 
52.6 per cent); agricultural 
foodstuffs 8.6 per cent (as 
against 16.1 per cent) and ma- 


nufactured consumer goods 
8.3 per cent (as against 6.4 per 
cent). 


These changes in the struc- 
ture of imports gave them 
a considerably more “produc- 
tive” character. It is worth 
noting that the reduction of 
imports of agricultural food- 
stuffs did not affect con- 
sumption, because domestic 
production increased. 


CHANGES IN EXPORTS 


During the first half of this 
year the structure of exports 
improved. The share of raw 
materials and means of pro- 
duction fell from 564 per 
cent in 1957 to 54.6 per cent, 
while the volume of ma- 
chinery and transport equip- 
ment increased from 21.8 to 
23 per cent. Exports of coal 
were 7,073 thousand tons for 
the period under review — 
98.5 per cent of that in the 
first half of last year; of coke 
1,009 thousand tons (120.3 per 
cent); of rolled products 236.3 
thousand tons (83.5 per cent); 
of zinc and zinc sheet 39 
thousand tons (88.9 per cent); 
of caustic and calcinated soda 
80 thousand tons (238 per cent); 
of bacon 25 thousand tans (95.5 
per cent); of sugar 91 thousand 
tons (much in excess). 
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At present the ratio, taking into accoun; 
Gdynia, Gdafisk and Szczecin, is 6:4. 

The traffic of ships in the three main 
Polish ports during 1957 is shown in the 
following table: 


Gdatsk Gdynia Szczecin 
Number Ton- Number Ton- Number Ton. 
of ships nage of ships nage of ships nage 
berthing NRT berthing NRT berthing Nrr 








(000’s) (000’s) (000's) | 
Flag 
Great Britain 24 80 66 114 4 «im | 
Costa Rica 20 54 8 23 8 al 
Czechoslovakia 4 14 6 18 2 7 | 
Denmark 185 67 132 120 911 19 } 
Finland 355 254 155 157 283 265 
France 145 245 87 139 5 12 
Germany * 559 237 1288 252 1012 3465 
Greece 8 25 4 20 3 1 
Holland 103 37 92 34 243 81 
Ireland 6 5 8 9 6 5 
Italy 9 31 1l 39 4 1? 
Liberia 7 26 18 82 5 16 
Norway 28 69 52 143 142 153 
Panama 10 36 11 40 5 18 
Poland 373 461 555 723 , 553 449 
Spain 3 11 2 8 a1 2 
Sweden 146 146 226 292 181 121 
Switzerland 3 7 2 7 — 
USA 11 50 48 219 4 18 
USSR 153 134 56 108 123 287 
others 7 18 7 26 11 32 
Total: 2139 2007 1834 2573 3546 2149 


\ 

* Ship under the flags of the German Federal 
Republic and German Democratic Republic are speci- | 
fied as flying the German flag. 


—— 


In all, 7,519 ships, with a total tonnage of | 
6.72 million NRT, entered the harbours of 
Gdansk, Gdynia and Szczecin during 1957. 
Among ships entering Szczecin the most 
numerous were those of Germany, Denmark, | 
Poland, Finland and Holland. At Gdynia — 
Poland, Germany and Sweden; at Gdarisk — 
Germany, Poland and Finland, In 1957 ships 
33 nations entered Polish ports. 2 





*In addition to those already Bee | 


ships from the following countries also used 
Polish ports during 1957: Argentine, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Honduras, India, Israel, Libya, Syria, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa and Yugoslavia. 
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FORESTS 


It is unfortunately true that the Polish 
sea ports frequented by foreign ships are 
still inadequately equipped. The sums allot- 
ted for modernization in recent years have 
been very small. However 1957 brought 
asmall but marked improvement in the work 
of Polish ports, especially in the speed and 
reliability of transhipment methods. 

An increase in the total of goods tran- 
shipped as well as in those passing in transit 
is anticipated. In order to cope with this new 
equipment is to be installed at Gdarisk, 
Gdynia and Szczecin. The wharves are to be 
deepened to allow for the handling of bigger 
ships. New, regular shippings services are 
to be opened, making Polish ports more 
attractive for transit goods. 

The development of the harbours of 
Gdatisk, Gdynia and Szczecin will depend 
however not only on the facilities they offer, 
or the amount of equipment available on 
their wharves. The development of harbours 
in general — and especially of those occu- 
pying like Poland’s, an important position in 
relations between Northern and Southern 
Europe — is closely connected with the de- 
velopment of new inland waterways, the 
level of international trade exchange and the 
maintenance of economic co-operation be- 
tween all the countries of the world. 


Henryk Senkowski 


THE POLISH FORESTS 


None of us was there — but the forest was. 
We shall not be there — but the forest will. 


HE couplet, very popular in Poland, 

reveals well enough the traditional 
attitude of the inhabitants of this country 
to the forests. They preceded man and they 
will outlive him. 

Present realities do not augur so well 
for the prosperity of the forests. During the 
last few decades, in the course of two world 
wars and the ensuing territorial changes and 
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SALES. ON INSTALMENTS 
INCREASE 


Sales on the instalment plan 
have recently increased. In 1955 
the value of such sales to- 
talled some 1,000 million zlotys. 
This year the figure will be 
at least doubled. This is all 
the more remarkable if we 
consider that the range of 
commodities sold in Poland 
under this system is limited. 
It consists mainly of furniture, 
more expensive tourist apparel 
and sports equipment (canoes, 
sailing boats etc.), clothes, mu- 
sical instruments, craftsman- 
made articles, wireless sets, 
and similar goods. A special 
enterprise has been set up 
to investigate and improve this 
system for the benefit of the 
consumer, 


AMERICAN MACHINES 
FOR FOOD INDUSTRY 


Under her credit agreement 
with the United States, Po- 
land has been buying machi- 
nery for the modernization 
of her food industry. This 
such purchases will 
amount to nearly three million 
dollars. Contracts already 
signed provide, among other 
things, for the delivery to 
Poland of ham-canning plant 
with tin-labelling machinery, 
equipment for the fruit and 
vegetable-processing industry 
(including machines for the 
production of fruit juices), 
dairy machines, etc. The deli- 
veries wili enhance Poland’s 
export .potential, enabling her 
at the same time to supply 
the home market with articles 
of better quality, 


WORK STUDY 


Poland has to make up 
many years’ leeway in the 
scientific organization of la- 
bour. This explains the popu- 
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larity of the Scientific Society 
for Organization and Manage- 
ment, which was set up a year 
ago. 

Apart from giving regular 
lectures on the scientific or- 
ganization of work, the So- 
ciety plans shortly to open 
annual courses on industrial 
management in Warsaw and 
Szczecin. A separate college of 
scientific organization, with a 
three-year syllabus, will begin 
work at the beginning of 1959. 

The Society is also carry- 
ing out a good deal of pub- 
lishing. It is now preparing, 
among other works, an antho- 
logy of the classics of indus- 
trial management — works by 
Taylor, Adamecki, Fayole, Le 
Chatelier, and others. 


ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 


Bilateral Economic Co-ope- 
ration Commissions are a new 
instrument for the furtherance 
of trade between the socialist 
countries. The first of these 
was called into being by Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia, and 
was followed by a Polish-Yu- 


goslavy commission. The set-, 


tling up of similar bodies is 
now planned between Poland 
and Bulgaria, as well as 
between Roumania and Hun- 
gary. The establishment of the 
commissions coincides with 
the signing of long-term trade 
agreements between the so0- 
cialist countries for the years 
1961—1965. The task of the 
commissions is, above all, to 
explore the possibilities of 
enlarging mutual trade, and to 
remove any obstacles which 
might hamper it. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


In 1950 the chemical indus- 
try’s share in Poland’s total 
industrial production was ba- 
rely 3.22 per cent; in 1955 — 
3.94 per cent. Last year it 


increased to 4.32 per cent. 
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migrations of population, the forests have 
suffered damage which can be repaired only 
by long years of systematic work. 

The forests in Poland were severely 
devastated during the last war. Later, fires, 
fungus and insect pests added their contri- 
bution. During the military occupation they 
were mismanaged and over-exploited. 

After the war the forests had to supply 
large amounts of timber for the reconstruc- 
tion of ‘the country: for the expansion of the 
mines, the transport system and industry. 
Owing to shortages of other building mate- 
rials, the forests had to carry the main bur- 
den of reconstruction, particularly in the 
countryside. Therefore, as in a number of 
other countries, the drain on timber exceeded 
the normal yield. 

At present great efforts are being made 
to improve forest management and to under- 
take the afforestation of new areas. But the 
majority of the population is only very 
slowly coming to realize that the forests of 
Poland are depleted, and that in’ the next 
decade timber — which in the past has always 
been in abundant supply — will probably 
have to be imported. Too much timber is 
still wasted, especially in those parts of the 
country where the forests were not only the 
greatest charm of the landscape, but also 
provided most of the building material and | 
fuel. i 
Under present conditions, economic forest | 
management is essential. But the conviction | 
of this spreads slowly. Nevertheless some 
progress is being made. Growing stock is 
steadily reconstituted. 

The territorial changes which followed 
the end of the war led to a reduction of total 
forest area to 7,400,000 hectares (by fourteen 
per cent). National forests account for 83 pet 
cent of this area, as against 39 per cent be- 
fore the war. The total forest area of the 
country (both under forest cover and without 
it) amounts to 23.7 percent. Thus Poland 
belongs to the countries with an average 
percentage of forest land and is in this 
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FORESTS 


aspect similar to France (20.7 per cent forest 
area) and Italy (19.2 per cent forest area). 

The distribution of the forests is of 
course not uniform. Their concentration 
within the individual voivodships shows 
clearly that the most densly forested areas 
of the country form a crescent encircling 
Poland from the North, South and West. 
The central and eastern parts of the country 
are the least forested. 

The highest percentage of forest cover is 
found in the voivodships of Zielona Géra 
(about 41 per cent), Koszalin (about 31 per 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Average employment over 
the socialized economy  to- 
talled 6,850 thousand persons 
during the first half of this 
year, which is one per cent 
more than in the correspond- 
ing period last year. Of this 
total industry and handicraft 
accounted for 2,927 thousand 
persons (an increase of 3 per 
cent), the building industry 
for 701 thousand persons 
{a decline of 3 per cent), 
transport and communications 
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for 649 thousand persons (an 
increase of 6 per cent) and 
the trade for 659 thousand 
(a decline of 1 per cent). 


INVESTMENTS 


According to preliminary 
estimates, investments over the 
whole of the national economy 
totalled 242 million zlotys 
during the first half of 1958. 
Of this total the socialized 
economy received 21.7 milliard 
Zlotys, 200 million zlotys more 
than in the corresponding 
period last year. 

Centralized investments in 
this period totalled more than 
16.6 milliard zlotys, equivalent 
to 38.6 per cent of the annual 
plan’s execution. 

During the period reviewed 
industrial expansion consumed 
approximately 44.1 per cent, 
transport and communica- 
tions — 10.8 per cent, trade — 
3.7 per cent, housing — over 
18 per cent. 


NON-SOCIALIZED INVESTMENTS 


Investments over the non- 
socialized sector for the first 
half of this year are estimated 
at approximately 2.5 milliard 
zlotys, of which housing 
accounted for 800 million zlo- 
tys. 


SULPHUR FROM 
PIASECZNO MINE 


In September the first 20-ton 
railway carload of refined 
sulphur was sent from the 
processing works at Ogorzelec 
in Lower Silesia to the plant 
manufacturing sulphuric acid. 
This was the first delivery to 
industry of sulphur mined at 
Piaseczno, near Tarnobrzeg. 

By the end of this year the 
Ogorzelec Works will have 


processed some 5 to 6 thousand 
tons. It is expected that next 
year Piaseczno will deliver 30 
thousand 
sulphur, 


tons of refined 
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cent), Katowice (about 29.5 per cent) and 
Rzesz6w (about 29 per cent). The least is in 
the voivodships of Ld6dz (about 16 per cent) 
and of Warsaw (about 17 cent). 

In Poland the forest area per inhabitant 
amounts to 0.3 hectares, i.e. as in France. 
This is three times as much as in Italy, but 
ten times less than in Sweden. 

From the phytographic point of view, 
Poland belongs to the central European zone 
of deciduous forests. This zone covers Central 
Europe, east of the Rhine, Jutland, South 
Scandinavia, the south coast of the Baltic, 
the Polish-German lowlands and the 
mountains of Central Europe. 

In Poland which to a great extent is 
a lowland, the forests are distributed over 
light, sandy soils, unsuitable for agriculture. 
As a consequence of frequent bad husbandry 
and changes in natural conditions, the for- 
mer forests of oak and other deciduous spe- 
cies were slowly replaced by coniferous trees, 
which now predominate, constituting about 
85 per cent of the total forest area, while 
the deciduous forests cover about 15 per cent. 


The tree most commonly found in the 
Polish forests, the Scots pine (Pinus silve- 
stris), which grows on ground as high as 
seven or eight hundred metres above sea 
level, occupies about 73 per cent of the to- 
tal forest area. It forms wide monotonous 
stretches. Rarer are the spruce (Picea excel- 
sa Lk) and the fir (Abies alba Mill.), which 
grow mostly in the mountains. Also in the 
highlands one finds occasional larches (Larix 
europea DC and Larix polonica Racib.) and 
stone pines, and in the high mountains, near 
the upper limit of the forest, the dwarf 
mountain pine (Pinus mughus Skop.) The 
yew tree (Taxus baccata L.) is rarely seen 
and, like the stone pine (Pinus cembra L.), 
is under protection. 

The deciduous trees met with more fre- 
quently are the oak (Quercus pedunculata 
and Quercus sessilis Ehrl.), the beech (Fagus 
silvatica L.), the hornbeam (Carpinus betu- 
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lus L.), the alder (Alnus glutinosa L.), the 
birch (Betula verrucosa Ehrl.) and the aspen 
(Populus tremula L.). 

Rarer are the ash (Fraxinus excelsior L.), 
the elm (Ulmus scabra Mill.), the maple 
(Acer platanoides L.), the sycamore (Acer 
pseudoplatanus L.) and the lime (Tilia cor- 
data Mill.), Other species include some foreign 
varieties, introduced into the Polish forests 
for their valuable timber. These include, 
among others, the Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga 
taxifolia Britt.), the Weymouth pine (Pinus 
strobus L.) and the Austrian pine (Pinus ni- 
gra Arn.) 

This shows the great variety of the com- 
position of the forest flora in Poland. There 
are of course also many shrubs, as under- 
growth, and very rich ground vegetation. 
It is also of considerable interest from 
a botanical and geographical point of view, 
that the limits of such important trees as 
spruce, beech and fir cross Poland. 

The table below shows the percentages 
of the most important tree species in the 
Polish forests before and after the war, 
illustrating the changes that have taken 
place. The pine. has become more widespread, 
replacing the spruce and the fir, and more 
particularly the deciduous species. Poland 
has primarily become a producer of high- 
quality pine timber. 


Alder, 
Pine Oak and Birch 
. Beach and 
(Scots Spruce other deci- I ert cea and 
pine) duous trees Aspen 
Percentages 
Before the ; 
war 58 15 6 4 17 
After the 
11.5 5 4.5 6 


wat 73 


On the whole, climate and soil conditions 
in Poland favour a relatively high yield of 
timber. But the destruction which has taken 
place over the last few generations have 
taken their toll. There are now insufficient 
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EXPORTS OF LENIN STEEL PLANT 


The contribution of the 
Lenin steel plant to _ the 
volume of industrial exports 
is steadily increasing. Of the 
150 million zlotys earned by 
steel products exported during 
the first half of this year, 
almost 85 million came from 
the sale of the Lenin plant 
products. The Lenin plant’s 
list of foreign buyers already 
covers 31 countries. 

Heavy and fine sheet metal 
are the exports most in 
demand on foreign markets. 

The steady growth of orders 
for Nowa Huta’s sheet metal 
is best demonstrated by the 
fact that in 1956 (the first year 
in which the Lenin plant 
exported) 136 thousand tons of 
sheet metal were sold abroad. 
Last year this total was raised 
to 260 thousand tons. For the 
current year the production 
plan earmarks 300 thousand 
tons of the Lenin Plant’s sheet 
metal for export, of which 
almost 65 per cent are 
reserved for the socialist 
countries. Other customers will 
include the German Democra- 
tic Republic, Brazil, Venezuela 
and the United Kingdom. 

Considerable quantities of 
coal tar derivatives and dolo- 
mite are also exported by the 
Lenin combine. 


ONE IN FOUR 


In 1954 the number of 
Savings books issued by the 
Post Office Savings Bank was 
4 million, in 1956 — more than 


5 million, and at the end 
of the last year — almost 
6 million. 


Public deposits at the PKO 
on July 31, 1958, totalled 7,147 
million zlotys and the number 
of savings books 6,341 thousand. 
This means that every fourth 
citizen (including infants) is 
in possession of a _ savings 
book. It is worth adding 


that similar achievements in 
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other countries are still 
greater. In Czechoslovakia two 
out of every three residents 
have a savings book and in 
the German. Democratic Re- 
public ten million savings 
books are held by a popula- 
tion of 18 million people. 


EXPANSION OF 
INDUSTRY 


The value of basic produc- 
tion by socialized building 
enterprises and assembly 
plants amounted to 17.4 mil- 
liard zlotys in the first half of 
this year — an increase of 3.5 
per cent over the same period 
last year. 45.5 per cent of the 
target planned was fulfilled. 


BUILDING 


NEW DWELLING ROOMS 


During the first half of this 
year 78.2 thousand rooms were 
made available as living 
accommodation — 49.7 thous- 
and in cities and 28.5 thousand 
in the countryside. 


BLACK AND BROWN COAL 


Under the five-year plan, 
1960—1965, the extraction of 
brown coal will be almost 
tripled: from 9.6 million tons 
in 1960 to 27 million in 1965; 
the output of hard coal is to 
rise only by eight per cent: 
from 103 million tons in 1960 
to 111.5 million in 1965. 

Consequently, the share of 
electric power produced by 
plants using brown coal will 
grow from 4.5 per cent in 1960 
to 29 per cent in 1965, which 
means that two-thirds of the 
total rise in power production 
(i. e. 1,750 MW) will be 
obtained from power plants 
using brown coal. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


During the first 6 months 
of this year, 621 villages, 31 of 
them operated on a co-opera- 
tive basis, were connected to 
the electricity supply. In ad- 
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reserves of mature growing stock. The fores 
management is being stabilized and j 
steadily improving. The same is true oj 
sanitary conditions, owing to the energeti: 
application of various means of contrd 
(among others a large-scale chemical emer. 
gency control). 

The annual timber yield of the forests 
based on the increment, should amount 
about 13 million cubic metres. This has t 
meet the demand for raw timber log; 
plywood, veneers, wood-pulp, pit-props, 
sleepers, masts, etc. and fuel. Polish timber 
particularly pine and oak, is of high quality 
The annual yield per head of the population 
is only 0.4 cubic metres. This does not mee 
the demand, which necessitates the felling of 
more trees. 

Poland exports small quantities of tin- 
ber. She imports wood-pulp, in order t 
supply the rapidly expanding paper indv- 
stry. 

If the Polish forests are to be maintained, 
the consumption of home-grown timber mus 
be restricted. Such timber is in short supply 
not only in Poland, but also in the othe 
countries of Europe. The utmost economy 





in its use must therefore be observed, and] 
where possible it must be replaced by mate. 
rials derived from minerals. In Poland thes) 
measures are well under way. Among others) 
the fibre-board and chip-board industries art} 
being promoted, in order to create greater’ 
possibilities for the more practicable uitili-| 
zation of lower-quality raw timber and als 
for saving and partly replacing sawn timbe\ 
by these new materials. 


Apart from the gradual progress in fores!| 
management in order to reach a lasting 
balance between supply and demand, steps) 
are being taken to protect the beauties aff 
wild life and nature. 

Several large national parks have bee 
established, the chief ones situated in th 
Tatra, Balowieza, Holy Cross Mountains, ani} 
at Pieniny and on the Babia Géra (a total of 
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95.4 thousand hectares). There are also 
a large number of reserves and many excel- 
lent hunting grounds. 

The Forest Research Institute, called into 
being many years ago, produces work of 
a high scientific standard, and contributes 
to the solution of many forestry problems 
in Poland. The creation of a special Ministry 
of Forestry and Timber Industry is the 
evidence of the importance which is attached 
to the proper management of the forests and 
their resources in Poland today. 

A. W. 
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dition 133 State farms, 38 co- 
operative farms, as well as 
State machine centres, received 
electric power. 


112 NEW CO-OPERATIVE FARMS 


During the first six months 
of this year 112 new produc- 
tion co-operatives were for- 
med, bringing the total number 
of co-operative farms in the 
country to 1,800. Of this total 
the Poznan voivodship has 459, 
Bydgoszcz — 213, Warsaw — 
180, and the Lublin voivod- 
ship — 170, 








NEW EXCAVATIONS 


There have recently been 
new archaeological discoveries 
in Poland. The most inte- 
resting find was that of the 
foundations of an lith century 
church in the old settlement 
of WiSslica near Cracow. This 
must be the oldest church 
in Little Poland. Its plan is 
similar to that of a church 
in Prague believed to have 
been built in 912. 

Excavations carried out in 
Nowa Huta have revealed 
some early mediaeval cottages 
in which iron tools and other 
interesting objects were found. 

Remains of a mediaeval 
settlement have also been 
discovered at Orsowia village 
in the voivodship of Gdansk, 
with well-preserved traces of 
five kilns and remains of 
pottery. In the same voivod- 
ship traces have been un- 
earthed in several places of 
a settlement which belonged 
to a population Pomerian in 
culture, which inhabited the 
district 2,500 years ago. 

Poznah archaeologists have 
discovered 10th or llth century 
pottery at Gorzéw. This shows 
that the territory of the pre- 
sent town of that name was 
inhabited by Slavs long before 
it was granted a charter under 
the Magdeburg Laws. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The publication by the Po- 
lish Library in London of the 
second volume of Janina Za- 
bielska’s work, Bibliography 
of Books in Polish or Relating 
to Poland Published Outside 
Poland, is a very welcome 
event. This volume contains 
a list of books published in 
the years 1952-58. The first 
volume, which appeared five 
years ago, covered books pub- 
lished between the Second 
World War and 1951. The two 
volumes contain nine thou- 
sand titles. 


ART AND SCIENCE 


ON SOCIALISM AND THE LAW 


CONFERENCE on the socialist rule of 

the law, organized by the Legal Scien- 
ces Committee of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences and sponsored by UNESCO, was 
held in Warsaw on September 10-16, 1958. 
It fell within the scope of the UNESCO pro- 
ject which aims at establishing closer links 
between countries which differ in their so- 
cial, economic and political systems. It was 
organized in the belief that an exchange of 
information about the different legal systems 
may make an important contribution to mu- 
tual understanding and to peaceful coexist- 
ence between nations. 

The discussions were based on papers 
prepared by scholars from the socialist 
countries: the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Cze- 
choslovakia, Hungary, Roumania, the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, Yugoslavia and 
Poland. 

Many representatives of West European 
and non-European countries — France, Great 
Britain, the United States, Italy, the German 
Federal Republic, Finland, Turkey, Japan, 
etc. — also attended. 

The counterpart of the Warsaw confe- 
rence on the socialist rule of the law was 
a similar meeting in September 1957 in Chi- 
cago, on the rule of the law in capitalist 
countries. The Chicago meeting provided 
a fine opportunity for detailed analysis based 
on ample comparative data. Obviously it 
was very difficult to draw any final con- 
clusions, due both to the profound differen- 
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ces between the Common Law and the Con- 
tinental legal systems and to the well-known 
unwillingness to tread on the slippery ground 
of general principles. But the Chicago con- 
ference did not aim at conclusions. It strove 
to work out a method of study and to test 
it in practice. Apart from remarkable 
achievements in research the Chicago meet- 
ing proved that any subject, even the most 
delicate, can be tackled by scholars in 
a matter-of-fact and unemotional way. The 
Warsaw conference has confirmed that 
experience. 

The atmosphere of the Warsaw confe- 
rence was marked by the desire of all 
those taking part to understand one another. 
This was particularly evident when such 
problems as the misleading identity of ter- 
minology used in the West and in the East 
and the comparison of the concepts of the 
tule of law as held by the bourgeois and the 
socialist scholars were raised in the dis- 
cussion. 

Representatives of different legal systems 
often use identical legal terms, yet they 
ascribe different meanings to these terms 
and often associate them with different legal 
institutions. This is an accepted fact: e.g. 
there can be no doubt that the meaning of 
rights is construed differently in the socialist 
countries and the capitalist ones, since in 
the former it results from a new social and 
economic structure. 

In the discussion there was a natural 


| tendency to compare the rule of the law as 


defined in bourgeois and socialist legal 
theory. Attempts were made to list the si- 
milarities and to formulate criteria for 
defining the differences. (That task was 
undertaken by Professor S. Ehrlich, of Po- 
land. A summary of his paper was printed 
in Polish Perspectives, No. 6.) 

Eminent lawyers from Western Europe 
and America — notably Professors 
C. J. Hamson (Great Britain), M. Katz and 
E. V. Rostov (United States), M. Letourneur 
and M. Ancel (France), A. Ross (Denmark), 


BIALOWIEZA FOREST 


The first mention of the 
Bialowieza Forest is to be 
found in historical chronicles 
dating from the middle of the 
15th century. At that time the 
Forest was a hunting reserve 
belonging to the Kings of Po- 
land. It was already renowned. 
In the 16th century English 
and Portuguese traders came 
there to buy the famous Bia- 
towieza pines and its mighty 
oaks. Extensive hunting and 
felling of trees decimated the 
forests and game, and this 
work of destruction was inten- 
sified when the Germans took 
huge amounts of timber from 
the forest in the First World 
War. 

In spite of this wholesale 
destruction, Bialowieza_ re- 
mains one of the best 
preserved primeval forests in 
Europe, and in order to save 
at least part of it from 
further decimation, the Bialo- 
wieza National Park was 
founded in 1929. This park is 
in the middle of the Forest, 
and covers an area of 5,081 
hectares, 

The forest is a mixed one, 
the trees consisting of oak, 


ash, birch, aspen, maple, 
hornbeam, lime, elm, alder, 
spruce, and pine. It contains 


huge spruces reaching a height 
of 54 metres, ashes as high as 
45 metres, and oaks as much 
as two metres in diameter. 
The animals in the forest 
include the lynx, wolf, elk, 
deer, boar, roe-deer, fox, 
badger and marten. From time 
immemorial there have been 
bison and tarpans. The bison, 
which during the war were 
nearly all killed, have now 
increased again to a conside- 
rable herd numbering 57 in 
all, of which twelve were born 
in 1958. Nineteen of these now 
live in complete freedom, 


outside the game reserve. The 
Bialowieza game reserve also 
contains a herd of 


fifteen 
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forest tarpans. These are 
derived from Bilgoraj ponies, 
which in turn have the blood 
of the ancient wild ponies in 
their veins. | 


A great deal of research is 
done in the Bialowieza Na- 
tional Park on the conditions 
in which plant and animal po- 
pulations live and develop. The 
Forest is also a tourist atrac- 
tion. 


TWO GERMANS 


While the former Gauleiter 
Erich Koch is standing trial 
in Warsaw for his crimes 
against the Polish nation, in 
Poznan there have been cele- 
brations in honour of another 
German of the same name. 
Robert Koch, who discovered 
the tuberculosis bacillus, 
worked for eight years as 
a doctor near Poznan. In the 
house in which the great 
scientist had his laboratory 
the Robert Koch Museum was 
recently opened. Delegations 
of the Polish and East German 
governments took part in the 
ceremony. 


SIENKIEWICZ MUSEUM 


Henryk Sienkiewicz’s histo- 
rical trilogy: Ogniem i Mie- 
czem (With Fire and Sword), 
Potop (The Deluge)), and Pan 
Wotodyjowski, written “to he- 
arten the nation” during the 
final partition of Poland, 
earned him the love of his 
countrymen — of his own and 
future generations. 


In 1900 he was presented 
with a house near Kielce, 
bought by public subscription. 
Here he wrote the novel, Quo 
Vadis, for which he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in 
1905. 


The house has now been 
restored as the Sienkiewicz 
Museum, furnished exactly as 
it was in the author’s lifetime. 


ART AND SCIENCE 


T. B. Balta (Turkey) — drew attention tp 
a number of problems in which they wer 
particularly interested. They referred prin. 
cipally to public opinion research in socialist 
countries, the essence of socialist democracy 
in its relation to the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, the réle of the ruling party or the 
only party in the socialist states, the practi- 
cal guarantees of the right to work, the right 
to strike, etc. 

Speakers in the discussion showed in- 
terest in the ways of safeguarding constitu. 
tional rights and liberties, the réle of the 
courts in safeguarding the rule of law, admi- 
nistrative procedure and similar questions. 
The new forms of the participation of the 
masses in safeguarding the rule of the law, 
developed in the socialist countries (such 
as public discussions on bills, public super- 
vision of the activity of local councils, 
complaints to the authorities on faulty 
functioning of subordinated organs, etc.) also 
aroused remarkable interest. The partici- 
pants listened with great attention to the 
eminent lawyer, Lord Denning (Great Bri- 
tain) who spoke about the British experience 
in this field. He declared himself in favour 
of the control of administrative organs by 
courts, and illustrated the mechanism and 
effectiveness of such control with examples 
drawn from English legal practice. All these 
problems were discussed mainly from the 
point of view of the ways and means of 
putting into effect those basic principles of 
the socialist rule of the law which were 
outlined in the papers prepared by lawyers 
from socialist countries. 

Western lawyers are inclined to see the 
division of powers as the principal means 
of safeguarding individual rights and the 
tule of the law. Hence their doubts as to 
the compatibility of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the rule of the law, and the 
tendency to see in the changes which have 
recently taken place in the socialist cout 
tries some symptoms of a division of powel, 


or of its “diffusion” or “dispersal”. Certain 
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ON SOCIALISM AND THE LAW 


remarks of Western lawyers seemed to sug- 
gest that the evolution observed in socialist 
countries toward a stricter rule of the law 
is one which tends to weaken the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. Socialist lawyers, 
especially Professors Romashkin, Nedbailo 
and Petrov (Soviet Union), Rozmaryn and 
Zawadzki (Poland) and Lukic (Yugoslavia), 
explained that these opinions were incorrect 
because they were based on an underlying 
assumption that the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat was incompatible with the rule of 
the law. Concrete examples were quoted to 
show that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
not only is not a denial of the rule of law, 
but is unthinkable as a system without strict 
legal provisions intended to safeguard the 
interests of the nation. 

The safeguarding of the socialist rule of 
the law was the central issue in the papers 
and the discussion that ensued. Emphasizing 
that the social and political system of socia- 
lism, the public ownership of the means of 
production, the steady development of the 
national economy and culture, the very 
existence of the rule of the people are the 
essential foundation of the observance of the 
law and protection of civil rights, socialist 
lawyers pointed to the various special in- 
stitutions and laws conceived as an actual 
guarantee of these rights. 

Close attention was paid to the explana- 
tions of socialist lawyers who described the 
systems of safeguarding the rule of the law 
in their respective countries. The solutions 
resorted to vary greatly in character, and 
the safeguards are judicatory, administrative 
and political in nature, the last category co- 
vering such forms as the promotion of com- 
paratively independent and active social 
and political organizations, such as political 
parties and trade unions. It is also an accep- 
ted fact that more attention is being paid to 
the courts as organs of safeguarding the rule 
of the law. 

The Warsaw conference is not the first 
and certainly not the last example of the 
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CULTURAL EXCHANGE IN 1959 


In 1959 cultural co-operation 
between Poland, the U.S.S.R. 
and other socialist countries 
will continue to develop, while 
among the Western countries 
the main contacts will be with 
France, Italy and Great Bri- 
tain. Great importance is 
attached to the extension of 
cultural exchanges with the 
Scandinavian countries, and to 
the establishment of closer 
cultural links with the Near 
and Far East. 


In the theatrical world, 1959 
will be a year of many attrac- 
tions. In Poland we _ shall 
probably have the opportunity 
of seeing some of the leading 
theatre companies and and 
orchestras from the U.S.S.R. 
an opera company from Ve- 
nice, a symphony orchestra 
from Bucharest, the ballet 
company from the Budapest 
Opera, an operetta company 
from Dresden, the Janigro 
ensemble from Zagreb, the 
Orchestre de la Suisse Ro- 
mande and a Belgian dance 
ensemble. Poland will also have 
the opportunity of seeing 
theatrical companies from 
Italy (directed by Luchino 
Visconti), Belgrade, the 
U.S.S.R. and France. Warsaw 
is also expected to have an 
exhibition: “From Cezanne to 
the Present Day”, and an ex- 
hibition of sculpture by Henry 
Moore. 


Poland is sending the Na- 
tional Philharmonic Orchestra 
to Austria, Switzerland, Italy 
and the U.S.S.R. and the Po- 
lish Radio Symphony Or- 
chestra to Belgium, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Hun- 
gary. Other groups due to 
appear abroad are: the Slask 
and Mazowsze folk song and 
dance ensembles; the Wroclaw 
Mime Company; the ballet 
company from the Warsaw 
State Opera (to France nad to 
Switzerland); the Warsaw Ope- 
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retta Company (to the 
U.S.S.R.), and the Polish 
Dance Ensemble. Smaller ballet 
companies will go to North 
Korea, China, India, Indone- 
sia, Burma and Cambodia. Po- 
land will also take part in 
the Edinburgh Festival. As 
part of the programme of cul- 
tural exchange, one of our 
theatrical companies will go 
to the U..S.S.R. In the Paris 
drama festival, Poland will 
be represented next year by 
the ballet company from the 
Warsaw Opera. Puppet theatres 
from Warsaw, Cracow and 
Gdansk will also give perfor- 
mances abroad. As far as art 
is concerned, an exhibition: 
“Fifty Years of Polish Paint- 
ing” will be shown in France, 
an exhibition of modern Po- 
lish painting in Italy, Bel- 
gium and Holland, and an 
exhibition of the works of 
Matejko in Bulgaria and Rou- 
mania. In Hungary, the 
U.S.S.R., and East Germany 
there will be an exhibition 
of Polish Folk Art. 


PROFESSOR HONOURED 
IN PRAGUE 


In October, an honorary 
doctorate in physics and ma- 
thematics of the Charles Uni- 
versity in Prague was con- 
ferred on Professor K. Kura- 
towski, Vice-President of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences, 
professor of Warsaw Univer- 
sity and Director of the State 
Mathematical Institute. 


The degree was conferred 
in recognition of his outstand- 
ing services in fostering 
_co-operation between Polish 
and Czechoslovak mathemati- 
cians, and also “as a mark of 
appreciation for the immense 
achievements of Polish mathe- 
matics, from which Czecho- 
slovak mathematicians also 
benefit”’. 


ART AND SCIENCE 


way in which progress in mutual understand. 
ing can be achieved through the exchang 
of reliable information, explanation 
doubtful points, and description of legal sys. 
tems and the ways of securing their smooth 
functioning. It has also shown that the res 
of the world is insufficiently informed about 
what has been done in that respect in the 
socialist countries. 

K. K. 





A CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC OPINION| 
f 


ROM September Ist to 20th a seminar | 

devoted to the question of research into/| 
public opinion was held in Warsaw. It was/ 
arranged, under the auspices of UNESCO,| 
by the Institute of Sociology of the Polish| 
Academy of Sciences. The chairman was 
Professor Jan Szczepafiski. The majority of} 
those taking part were Polish and French 
sociologists, although other nations were al- 
so represented. The UNESCO delegate was 
Mr S. Friedman, Director of the Department | 
of Social Sciences. 

Professor Jean Stoetzel (France), Profes- 
sor Paul F. Lazarfeld (U.S. A.) and Profes- | 
sor Stein Rokkan (Norway), read papers on | 
the theoretical basis of public opinion re- 
search and raised numerous points in sub- | 
sequent discussions. 


— 


International seminars organized by the | 


Department of Social Sciences of UNESCO 
have a short but interesting history. The | 
first, held two years ago in Paris, was atten- 


ded by young Polish and French scholars of | 
philosophy, social sciences, history and poli- | 


tical economy. The diverse specialization of 


the participants necessarily limited the aims | 
of this conference. It did serve however 10 | 
international contacts, which at | 
that time were not extensive. Furthermore | 


increase 


it was decided that the next meeting should 
deal with more specialized topics. The con- 
ference organized in London in 1957 was de- 
voted to the problem of the social results of 
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industrialization, while the third, the War- 
saw meeting, was limited to methods of re- 
search into public opinion. 

The seminar was divided into two clearly 
distinct parts. The first, which took up the 
first week, was concerned with the theore- 
tical aspects of the subject. This was to pre- 
pare the way for the consideration of seve- 
ral selected general-methodological problems 
connected with research into public opinion. 
The second part was devoted to detailed 
discussion of resarch which had been car- 
ried out in France and Poland, and to some 
of the actual difficulties encountered. 

Some of the papers were read during the 
first part of the conference, one day being 
allotted for each. They included the follow- 
ing: Professor J. Stoetzel’s Researchers and 
Research on Economic Behaviour; Professor 
S. Rokkan’s Research on Elections in Multi- 
Party Systems; Mr Z. Gostkowski’s The 
Degree of Interest Shown in L6dz in Elec- 
tions of Local Councils; Mr J. Wiatr’s Re- 
search into Voting in the General Elections 
of 1957 and 1958; Professor Lazarfeld’s Re- 
search into Public Opinion and Political 
Science, and Mr W. Piotrowski and Mr S. 
Szostkiewicz’s Press Research as an Expres- 
sion of the Changes in the Social Functions 
of the Polish Press. As may be seen from 
the above titles the authors of these papers 
were interested above all in the application 
of research on public opinion to the field of 
political relations. Nevertheless Professor 
Stoetzel provoked very lively discussion with 
his paper on another topic. 

In reviewing the three papers on elec- 
tion research attention was drawn to the dif- 
ficulties of comparative analysis between the 
varying conditions of particular countries and 
their different election systems. On the other 
hand, Dr M. Dogan pointed out that there do 
exist certain common issues and that it 
would be worth while to compare the phe- 
nomena appearing in different countries. 
This was the general feeling in discussion. 
During the second part of the seminar the 





SHAKESPEARE IN POLAND 


In the last year or two, 
very few of Shakespeare’s 
plays have appeared on the 
Polish stage. But it seems this 
season is to provide a renais- 
sance. Hamlet is to be pro- 
duced by the £6dzZ Theatre 
and the Powszechny Theatre 
in Warsaw. The Merchant of 
Venice will be given by the 
Polski Theatre, also in War- 
saw. The Narodowy Theatre 
will stage Antony and Cleopa- 
tra, which has not been seen 
in Poland since before the 
war, while Othello will be 
staged by the Wroclaw Thea- 
tre and the Ziemia Mazowiecka 
Theatre. Romeo and _ Juliet 
will be presented in the Sto- 
wacki Theatre in Cracow and 
in the Czestochowa Theatre. 
Macbeth will be seen in the 
Osterwa Theatre in Lublin, 
while The Tempest is in the 
repertoire of the Ludowy The- 
atre in Nowa Huta and the 
Theatre in Zielona Géra. King 
Lear will be given by the 
State Jewish Theatre, while 
A Winter’s Tale will be seen 
in the Dramatyczny Theatre 
in Warsaw, and also in Sosno- 
wiec. The Ateneum in Warsaw 
and the Theatre in Grudziadz 
are rehearsing A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, while rehear- 
Sals for Twelfth Night are 
being held in the Stefan Ja- 
racz Theatre in L6dz, the Lu- 
dowy Theatre in Warsaw, and 
by theatres in Koszalin and 
Opole. On the coast, the Wy- 
brzeze Theatre has announced 
its intention to stage one of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies. 

The following figures show 
the popularity of Shakespeare 
in Poland since the war. 
Among the comedies, the re- 
cord is held by Twelfth Night, 
with seventeen different pro- 
ductions, followed by A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream (ten 
productions), Much Ado About 
Nothing (six productions). The 
next most popular plays were 
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The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
As You Like It, Two Gentle- 


men of Verona, and Love’s 
Labour Lost. 

Measure for Measure has 
had three productions, while 
The Tempest and A Winter’s 
Tale have each been produced 
once. 

Of the great. tragedies, 
Hamlet has proved the most 
popular, with five productions, 
followed by Othello and Ro- 
meo and Juliet with three 
productions each, and Macbeth, 
which has been produced 
once. 


MARINE RESEARCH 


The International Council 
for Marine Research, which 
has its headquarters in Co- 
penhagen, has been in exis- 
tence for almost sixty years. 
Its researches cover the area 
of the North Atlantic, the 
North Sea and the Baltic. The 
problem of maintaining food 
supplies is closely linked with 
the task of ensuring that the 
fishing grounds are exploited 
in a rational and scientific 
manner. The Council was set 
up to deal with all aspects 
of marine research — biology, 
oceanography and fishing. 

Poland has been a member 
of the International Council 
for Marine Research since 
1925, and every year sends 
experts from the Marine 
Fishing Institute to the Coun- 
cil’s meetings in Copenhagen. 
This year the Institute was 
represented by Professor W. 
Ciaglewicz, Professor K. De- 
mel, Professor W. Manhkowski, 
Professor F. Chrzan and Com- 
mander L. Zagrodzki. Dr Zar- 
necki, an ichthyologist, from 
the Jagiellonian University, 
was also one of the party. 

The Polish scientifists gave 
eighteen papers. The subjects 
included applied ichthyology, 
marine biology, hydrography, 


and fishing techniques. 





ART AND SCIENCE 


results of many investigations were discussed 
in detail. An analysis was made of French 
research on: alcoholism, the employment of 
women, newspaper reading and wireless 
programmes. The choice of topics was 
especially apt as they dealt with problems 
of undoubted importance in this country. 
Polish speakers also presented the results of 
several of their investigations: research 
carried out by Polish Radio on the basis of 
letters received from listeners; the Polish 
Radio Centre’s establishment of teams of 
research workers and the carrying out of 
their early work; an examination of listeners’ 
reactions to musical programmes, and in- 
vestigations into the viewpoints of Warsaw 
Students organized by the Department of 
Sociology of Warsaw University. 

Apart from the above problems, the 
participants had some opportunity to learn 
something of other sociological research 
being carried on in Poland. For this purpose 
a one-day visit to L6dz was arranged. There 
were also many informal meetings, during 
which economic, social and political problems 
in Poland today were discussed. 

The Warsaw conference, like its prede- 
cessors, brought forth many ideas for further 
co-operation. It was decided to organize 
similar meetings with Polish, French and 
Norwegian sociologists next year, and mean- 
while to exchange scientific articles and 
periodicals. It was éven suggested that there 
should be special articles, or whole num- 
bers, devoted to Polish sociological problems. 
Further regular contact on the problems 
discussed at the conference, and on other | 
similar ones, was considered to be a neces- 
sity. ' 
The Polish delegates emphasized several | 
times that as they are only just beginning 
their research work they have much to learn 
from co-operation with foreign scientists, 
for example their French colleagues, who | 
already have considerable experience in 
this sphere. The French sociologists agreed 
however with the opinion of Professor La- 
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zarfeld, who pointed out that in Poland 
a planned social policy, changing the struc- 
ture of the country, goes hand in hand with 
systematic social research; this creates extre- 
mely favourable conditions for sociological 
studies. 

Jerzy Wiatr 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
POLISH ENGRAVING 


fs development of modern Polish art 
falls into two distinct periods: 1939 is 
the dividing line. The war years brought one 
stage to an end and prepared the ground for 
another. This is particularly apparent in en- 
graving, which flourished between 1920 and 
1939, receiving considerable international 
recognition, but had after the war to begin 
again from scratch. Studios and academies 
lay in ruins and the artists themselves, torn 
from their craft, were scattered all over the 
world. Many of them had died in the years 
of war. Many of the survivors did not return 
to their studios, 
Between the wars, and even much ear- 
lier, distinguished artists like Jézef Pankie- 
wicz (1866-1940) and Leon Wyczétkowski 
(1852-1936), who worked in a wide range of 
media, had laid the foundations of contem- 
porary etching and lithography in Poland. 
Pankiewicz’s interest in the impressionist 
tradition of landscape painting led him to 
produce many etchings of the landscape of 
France, where he spent most of his life. Wy- 
czoikowski, on the other hand, expressed 
this interest in a series of lithographs of old 
Polish architecture and interesting studies 
of trees. Symbolic fantasy was represented 
by Franciszek Siedlecki (1867-1934), and 
portraiture by Ignacy Lopienski (1865-1936). 
The magnificent flowering of the Polish 
woodcut was initiated by one man, Wlady- 
slaw Skoczylas. He was not only a fine ar- 
tis, the creator of a style of wood engra- 
ving, but also a great teacher, who taught 
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EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT 


The present educational 
programme leaves a two-year 
gap in the life of many chil- 
dren who leave primary 
schools at the age of 14, It 
has now been decided to expe- 
riment, in 1959 and 1960, by 
increasing the primary school 
curriculum by two years. The 
syllabus of the two addition- 
al classes will be of a ge- 
neral educational character 
but will introduce some tech- 
nical subjects and practical 
training. 


EX ORIENTE LUX 


The Polish Committee for 
UNESCO Affairs recently 
organized a Week of Cultural 
Exchange with Eastern Coun- 
tries. The Polish-Chinese, Po- 
lish-Egyptian and Polish- 
Indian Societies took part in 
the celebrations and arranged 
their own exhibitions, films 
and lectures. Perhaps the 
most interesting of these events 
was the exhibition of 14 
centuries of Singhalese art. 

There was also a central 
exhibition of Oriental Art sent 
by the Paris Secretariat of 
UNESCO. Here the most re- 
markable exhibit was the 
collection of 72 water-colours 
of East and West, contain- 
ing some of the _ greatest 
masterpieces of the East, 
painted between the third and 
eighteenth centuries. 

During the Week, a Warsaw 
street was named after Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, many of 
whose works have been trans- 
lated into Polish. 


EARLIEST WRITING 


The exhibition of “Books 
and Writing” arranged during 
the Week of Cultural Exchan- 
ge is worthy of special no- 
tice. There were examples of 
the world’s first writing and 
alphabets, their development 
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and influence on all present- 
day alphabets. The opposite 
process was also shown. Some 
old and complicated writing- 
systems of the East are being 
simplified and westernized 
(e. g. the Latinization of Chi- 
nese sign-writing and the re- 
placement. of the Mongolian 
signs by the Cyrillic alphabet). 
The interaction od the cul- 
tures of East and West is 
clearly apparent. 

Poland’s lively contacts with 


the East, throughout her 
history, are shown in over 
200 documents, books and 
other exhibits. 

STUDY OF COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION 

In October the Cracow 
Branch of the Society of 
Atheists and Freethinkers 


organized the Third All-Poland 
Conference of Studies of Com- 
parative Religion. The confe- 
rence, in which 300 people — 
delegates and guests — took 
part, lasted two days. In a 
calm and objective atmosphere 
they studied the essence of 
religion and its social pheno- 
mena. 

The Society of Atheists and 
Freethinkers is an organiza- 
tion of people holding objec- 
tive, scientific views on ques- 
tions of faith and religion. 
Founded in January 1957, it 
now has 8,000 members in its 
18 branches throughout the 
country. It publishes 3 perio- 
dicals: a fortnightly Argu- 
menty (Arguments) and two 
monthlies, Fakty i Myé&li 
(Facts and Thoughts) and MySl 
Wolna (Free Thought). 


In January this year the 
Warsaw Society for the Study 
of Comparative Religion was 
founded. It co-ordinates all 
the critical activities connected 
with comparative religion in 
Poland. The organization 
stands for humanism, ratio- 
nalism and lay culture. 
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a whole generation of art students. Practj. 
cally all the most outstanding artists of this 
generation, particularly the wood engravers, 
came under Skoczylas’ influence. For it was 
he who in his search for new content and 
means of expression turned to the folk 
woodcut, to the primitive sources of folk 
inspiration: the world of legend and myth. 
His woodcuts, with their distinct, broad, de 
corative surfaces in black and white, show 
a tendency to simplification or even styliza- 
tion. This is even more apparent in the work 
of his followers. 

Skoczylas’ activity was closely bound w 
with Warsaw artistic circles. There, in the 
Department of Graphic Arts of the Warsaw 
Academy of Fine Arts (of which he was 
a professor), he taught many students 
who have since become famous, among 
them: Tadeusz Kulisiewicz,* Tadeus 
CieSlewski, Jr (1895-1944), Stefan Mrozew- 
ski (b. 1894) and Edward Manteuffel (b. 1909). 
In their powerfully expressive woodcuts 
these artists use a dense black, sparingly 
brightened by spots of white. 

Among the Warsaw artists who contri- 
buted to the develpoment of the art of the 
woodcut some mention should be made of 
two men who were professors of the Aca- | 
demy there. Edmund Bartlomiejezyk (188- | 
1950), who was particularly fond of the! 
effect of black line upon a white ground, | 
and Stanislaw Ostoja-Chrostowski (1897- 
1947), whose works reveal masterly crafts 
manship. 

A number of prominent painters of that 
time also used the woodcut. Here the work 
of Waclaw Wasowicz (1891-1943) — one ol 
the creators of “formism”, a trend related 
to cubism — commands attention. In _ his 





* Born November 13, 1899. Studied at the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Warsaw, of which ht 
is now a professor. His work has been exhibi- 
ted in Oslo, Stockholm, Brussels, Berlin, Ve 
nice, Lugeno; also in China, India, Austria 
France, Mexico and elsewhere. Since the wi 
he has devoted himself primarily to drawitt) 
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POLISH ENGRAVING 


woodcuts he departed from both the virtuo- 
sity of the “professional engravers” and from 
the stylized school of Skoczylas. Wasowicz’s 
prints are characterized by a diversity of for- 
mal construction derived from his acquaint- 
ance with post-cubist art. His treatment 
of texture and colour, with its use of a wide 
gradation of black, grey and white, recalls 
that of a painter. 

If Warsaw led the way in the art of the 
woodcut between the wars, Cracow was the 
centre of work on etching and lithography. 
The work of Professors Leon Wyczétkowski 
and Jozef Pankiewicz at the Cracow Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts started a lasting interest 
in these techniques. Among the Professors 
of the Cracow Academy, Jan Wojnarski 
(1880-1937) and Andrzej Jurkiewicz (b. 1907), 
exerted a further important influence on 
the development of engraving techniques, 
which formed an integral part of courses at 
Cracow. 

Andrzej Jurkiewicz is one of the most 
outstanding of Polish graphic artists. His 
work as a professor of the Cracow Acade- 
my, and as the author of the only books in 
Polish on the techniques of engraving, did 
much to revive interest in all forms of in- 
taglio printing. His works include aquatints, 
mezzotints, and copper and dry-point engra- 
vings. Apart from their technical perfection, 
one is struck in all these prints by the cla- 
tity of composition, the wealth of contrast 
between black and grey, and the vigour and 
simplicity of line. 

Polish engraving between the wars deve- 
loped more independently than painting, 
which often looked towards the école de Pa- 
ris. Foreign influences (Kate Kollwitz, Ma- 
sereel and the Mexican school) of course 
made themselves felt; nevertheless Polish 
artists have achieved a distinct originality. 
Though they were not in general subject to 
the violent changes of the movements in 
European art at that time, the influence of 
cubism may be found in the works of 
Cieslewski and Wasowicz and there are 
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POLISH MAYFLOWER DAY 


The 350th anniversary occurs 
this year of the landing at 
Jamestown in the British ship 
Mary and Margaret of the 
first group of Poles to come 
to the American continent. 
They were a group of spe- 
cialists in the production of 
tar, masts, buoys, rigging and 
resin. In America they became 
pioneers in forestry and set 
up the first glass-foundry on 
that continent. 

The Polish group was 
among the first to take part 
in the fight for equal civil 
rights. In 1619 they organized 
a strike in protest against 
their exclusion from the fran- 
chise. The strike was success- 
ful and they were given the 
vote. 

Many of their countrymen 
followed in the steps of these 
pioneers, The number of Poles, 
or people of Polish origin, 
in the U.S.A. is now estimated 
at seven million. Many Polish 
names, such as Tadeusz Koé- 
ciuszko and Kazimierz Pu- 
laski, shine from the pages of 
American history. 


DEATH OF AN ARTIST 


One of this country’s finest 
artists, Maria Jarema, died 
in Cracow in November. 

After finishing her studies 
at the Cracow Academy of 
Fine Arts, Maria Jarema 
worked as painter, sculptor 
and stage-designer. In 1935 the 
associated herself with the 
avant-garde “Cracow Group”’ 
of young artists. After the 


war she was aé_e founder- 
member of the ,,Modern Art- 
ists’. This year she was 


awarded the Francesco Nullo 
Prize at the 24th Biennale 
in Venice. 


MILLENNIUM 

Many exhibitions are now 
being organized as part of 
the celebrations of the Po- 
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lish Millennium. In 1960, the 
Jubilee Year, there will be 
four main exhibitions. In War- 
saw there will be a review 
of the archaelogical excava- 
tions on the beginnings of the 
Polish State: “The Beginnigs 
of the Polish State. Polish 
Social History from the 
Earliest Times to the 18th 
Century”. In Poznan the 
exhibition will be “The Be- 
ginnings of the Polish State 
and its Culture”. Cracow will 
organize in the Royal Castle 
in Wawel a review of “Wa- 
wel — the Seat of Polish 
Rulers during the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance’’. In 
Gniezno the exhibition will be 
“Gniezno — the First Polish 
Capital’’, 

Other interesting exhibitions 
will be concerned with the 
150th anniversary of Chopin’s 
birth and the 550th anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Grun- 
wald. 


CLUB LIFE 
One of the signs of the 


vitality of cultural life in 
Poland since the war is the 


growth of various’ clubs, 
ranging from professional 
clubs of artists and wri- 


ters to those open to the 
general public. Of the latter 
the most popular are the 
International Book and Press 
Clubs, which are celebrating 
their tenth anniversary this 
year. The clubs provide 
foreign literature, newspapers 
and periodicals, arrange lec- 
tures etc. There are now 25 
such clubs and it is planned 
to open one in each town. It 
is hoped also to increase the 
scope of facilities offered by 
starting record libraries etc. ~ 


Film clubs flourish in this 
country. There are now 120. 
Poland takes a very active 
part in the work of the Inter- 
national 
Clubs. 


Federation of Film 
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reminiscences of expressionism in Kulisie 
wicz’s woodcuts. 

Before 1939 the centres of Polish engra- 
ving were at Warsaw and Cracow. After 
the war lively new centres sprang up in Po- 
znan, Wroclaw, Szezecin, Gdansk and Toru, 
This increase was the outcome of widely 
extended art-teaching and the publication 
of a far greater number of books, which pro- 
vided new outlets for the engravers. 

Continuing, to some extent, pre-war tra- 
ditions, engraving has since the war gained 
a great number of new adherents. Many art- 
ists died during the Occupation, many oth- 
ers, like Kulisiewicz, have abandoned en- 
graving for drawing or illustration. Some, 
like Mrozewski, have remained abroad. Of 
the many newcomers, it is possible here only 
to mention some of those who have brought 
a fresh contribution to the development of 
contemporary Polish engraving. 

Of those who engrave in metal, the fol- 
lowing demand attention: Andrzej Rudzi- 
ski, Halina Chrostowska and Stanislaw Rze- 
pa. All have exhibited abroad, and all are 
concerned with the expression of a wide in- 
terest in form. 

Many outstanding artists, like Mieczylaw 
Wejman, Stanislaw Wojtowicz, Tadeusz Do- 
minik or Jerzy Panek engrave on wood. 
After a visit to China, Panek combined his 
own modern method with the traditional 
technique of the Chinese woodcut, thus 
achieving works of outstanding originality 
and force of expression. 

Waclaw Waskowski’s illustrations for 
Pushkin’s poetry represent very interesting 
attempts to revive woodcuts as book illu- 
trations, while Maria Hiszpariska’s illustra- 
tions for Lorca’s Dramas and Villon’s Poems 
are of considerable interest. 

The monotypes and lithographs of Adam 
Marczynski have a place of their own in 
Polish print-making. An excellent easel- 
and mural-painter, he presents in his prints 
a world of lyrical fantasy, of abstract forms 
and signs rich in poetry and thought. 
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“WARSAW AUTUMN” 


The works of such lithographers as Wale- 
rian Borowcezyk (who is at present engaged 
in experimental films), Zofia Tarasin and 
Jan Tarasin are particularly noteworthy. 
The climate is one of surrealist spaces, in 
which objects or forms group themselves 
into dramatic compositions. 

One thing is certain: Polish engraving 
has kept pace with the achievements of Eu- 
ropean art ,and has brought to it new and 
original values of its own. The many artists’ 
diverse conceptions of form and content, 
displayed through a command of many tech- 
niques, allow one to look forward to even 
finer achievements. 

R. A. 


“WARSAW AUTUMN” - A MUSICAL 
SPRING 


HAT is the reason for holding the 

“Warsaw Autumn” Festivals? What 
accounts for the fact that for ten days concert 
halls were packed with music-lovers anxious 
to come to grips with the most modern — if 
seldom the easiest — in music. 

Each night the Festival brought forth 
fresh doubts, which finally began to nag 
with the question: at what point does the 
conflict between contemporary music and the 
listener arise? Does all that we heard at the 
Festival herald a spring in music, or an 
autumnal twilight? This questioning under- 
tone was less insistent whenever a piece of 
music succeeded — regardless of the tech- 
nique of its composition — in winning the 
audience by its beauty; but whenever we 
heard strange stuff far beyond anything that 
we had been accustomed to regard as mu- 
si¢ we experienced a a gnawing doubt. 

Yet we always felt: “this is music” when 
a genuine talent resorted to a new technique 
to express his creative impulse. But any 
attempt to compose something eccentric for 
the sake of eccentricity, for the gloss of 
novelty, immediately jarred. The concert of 
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AROUND THE EXHIBITIONS 


At the end of October an 
Exhibition of Contemporary 
Soviet Art was opened in War- 
saw. About 400 exhibits — 
painting, sculpture and 
prints — are on show. They 
are the work of 26 artists of 
the older and middle genera- 
tions, in the socialist realist 
style which now prevails in 
Soviet art. 

Simultaneously in the Na- 
tional Museum in Warsaw 
there is an exhibition of Po- 
lish Art, which is soon to be 
sent to the International Art 
Exhibition in Moscow. 

Warsaw’s third interesting 
exhibition contains 50 of the 
works of Stanistaw Noakowski, 
a distinguished architect, art 
critic and painter who died 
thirty years ago. Noakow- 
ski’s best known works are 
his collection of Architectural 
Sketches, The exhibition also 
contains reproductions of the 
chalk sketches he used to 
draw on the blackboard to 
illustrate his lectures at the 
Warsaw College of Science and 
Technology, where he was 
a professor. 

Among the most noteworthy 
foreign exhibitions in Poland 
is that arranged by the Bri- 
tish Council. Here are shown 
drawings and water-colours of 
the most distinguished British 
artists of the last half 
century — from the post-im- 
pressionists to Henry Moore, 
Graham Sutherland, and Bep 
Nicholson. 


VALUABLE AID 


A delegation from the 
Rockefeller Foundation  vi- 
sited this country in the 


autumn to present scientific 
equipment which had been 
promised under a Polish-Ame- 
rican Agreement and to choose 
from the Polish candidates the 
holders of next year’s Rocke- 
feller Scholarships. 
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The delegates visited many 


scientific centres in this 
country. In their talks with 
Polish educational authorities 
they expressed their high 
opinion of the Polish scholars 
who have already been 
granted Rockefeller Scholar- 
ships and who are now 
working and studying abroad. 
In next year’s programme Po- 
land has been allotted 130 
scholarships for study abroad 
and 500 thousand dollars for the 
purchase of equipment for 
scientific institutions. 


SAN FRANCISCO AWARD 


At the film festival in San 
Francisco, which ended on 
November lith, the Polish film 
Two Men and a Wardrobe was 
very well received. It was 
given a special award for 
experimental, non-feature films. 


NAVIGARE NECESSE EST 


The Polish Merchant Ser- 
vice continues to expand and 
with it the institutions 
engaged in maritime research. 

The Marine Institute under- 
takes general research. The 
Institute of Sea Fishing is con- 
cerned with the marine bio- 
logy of the Baltic and the 
changes which take place in 
this sea, while the Sea-Fishe- 
ries Institute is engaged in 


research on new fishing 
methods. The most note- 
worthy of these institutions 


is the Polish Nautical Society, 
founded in 1957. The Society 
carries on a programme of 
varied historical research into 
the history of navigation, 
ports etc. It also deals with 
theoretical questions of ma- 
ritime interest, like the his- 
tory of maritime economy. 

The Society is in touch 
with similar institutions 
abroad and publishes the Biu- 
letyn Nautologiczny (Nautical 
Bulletin). It also plans to pu- 
blish a nautical encyclopaedia 
in the near future. 
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electronic music, for example, proved that 
this kind of art could hold its own; it intro. 
duced us to the strange beauty of unfamiliar 
sounds and murmurs produced by electronic 
valves. 

The Second International Festival of Con- 
temporary Music, the “Warsaw Autumn”, 
was held in Warsaw from 27th September 
to 5th October 1958. It fulfilled its rdle as 
a wide survey of new trends in music and 
greatly contributed to allay the doubts and 
misgivings of the audiences; the concert- 
goers were able to form their opinion about 
new music, to contrast and judge for them- 
selves. 

The programme of the “Autumn” covered 
a very extensive field; it included not only 
the presentation of famous soloists, symphony 


‘orchestras and chamber music ensembles in 


avant-garde works, but also provided a good 
selection of compositions already regarded 
as modern classics. 


The performers were outstanding: the 
Leningrad Philharmonic under Eugene Mra- 
vinsky and Kurt Sanderling; the Orchestra 
and Choir of the Leipzig Radio; three Polish 
symphony orchestras, the National Philhar- 
monic under Witold Rowicki and Stanislaw 
Skrowaczewski, the Silesian Philharmonic 
under Andrzej Markowski, and the Polish 
Radio Symphony Orchestra under Jan Krenz; 
the well-known Juillard Spring Quartet 


from the U.S.A.; the Wind Quintet of the | 


Toulouse Radio from France; the Polish 
String and Wind Septet, and several outstan- 
ding soloists. The Soviet pianist Sviatoslay 
Richter played the Fifth Piano Concerto by 
Sergei Prokofiev; Heinz Rehfuss (bass-bari- 
tone) sang six monologues from Everyman 
by Frank Martin and gave a special recital 
of vocal compositions by Berg, Schdénberg, 
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Liebermann, Burkhard, Serocki, and Honeg- | 


ger. 
The Polish-born violinist, Henryk Sz 


ryng, who is at present a citizen of Mexico | 


and resides abroad, presented three violif 
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“WARSAW AUTUMN” 


concertos on two nights: by Manuel Ponce, 
Sergei Prokofiev and Alban Berg. 

Most interesting and most representative 
of avant-garde music — was the concert of 
Chamber Ensemble of the Silesian Philhar- 
monic and of the Chamber Choir of the 
National Philharmonic conducted by Andrzej 
Markowski, a noted Polish composer. The 
concert’s programme comprised: the cantata 
Das Augenlicht by Anton Webern, Five 
Compositions for Orchestra and Chamber 
Music by Whodzimierz Kotonski, Musica 
Concertante by Kazimierz Serocki (previous- 
ly presented at the Holiday Course of New 
Music in Darmstadt), and finally the Epita- 
phium for choir by Henryk Gorecki. 

A chamber music matinée, held on the 
same day, acquainted the audience with 
some interesting pieces of electronic music. 
It was introduced by Karlheinz Stockhausen, 
head of the electronic music studio in Co- 
logne, who gave an interesting talk on the 
subject. By listening to the Gesang der 
Jiinglinge by Stockhausen or Perspectives 
by Bruno Maderny, we had an opportunity 
of realizing how beautiful and impressive 
this music on-tape can be. During the in- 
terval heated discussions were going on in 
the foyer, but there were few who were 
ready to condemn such music out of hand. 

Quite a different atmosphere prevailed 
after the second part of the concert, when 
Mr David Tudor, an American pianist, 
played his own and Wolff’s “compositions” 
on a “specially prepared” piano; we had to 
admit that there was not much point in this 
Strange performance. Of course, it would 
have been possible to hang even more bits 
and pieces of metal on the piano than Mr 
Tudor did, and to use even more sticks to 
hammer it — but no one would have disco- 
vered any music in this exhibitionism. 

Also the heavy programme pieces met 
with audience resistance. For instance, Paul 
Dessau’s musical epic Millet Growing, depict- 
ing work on a Soviet collective farm in one 
of Kazakhstan’s agricultural centres (per- 
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PADEREWSKI CENTENARY 


In 1960 the Polish musical 
world will celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the great Polish com- 
poser and virtuoso Ignacy Pa- 
derewski. The centre of these 
celebrations will be the Pome- 
ranian Philharmonic Hall in 
Bydgoszcz, which bears his 
name. The programme will 
include a festival in which 
both Polish and foreign choirs 
will compete, and also a cycle 
of concerts devoted to Pade- 
rewski’s works, in which 
famous soloists, orchestras and 
ensembles will take part. 


FLINT 


In 1922, in Krzemionki Opa- 
towskie, in Central Poland, 
prehistoric shafts were dis- 
covered, from which flint was 
mined four thousand years 
ago. At that time flint played 
the same réle as steel today. 
It was mined on a very large 
scale. So far as many as 
seventy flint mines from this 
period have been found in 
different parts of the globe. 
Krzemionki Opatowskie is re- 
markable in that more than 
a thousand such shafts have 
been found, a much greater 
number than any found else- 
where. The flint articles found 
there are in a very well 
preserved state. 

Since Professor Samsono- 
wicz discovered these old 
mines, fifteen hundred cases of 
flint articles have been 
amassed. As Poland is about 
to celebrate her thousandth 
anniversary, archaeological re- 
search into prehistory has 
been intensified. The finds at 
Krzemionki Opatowskie are 
therefore of special interest. 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS 


Next year will mark the 
850th anniversary of the heroic 
defence of Glogéw against the 
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German invaders in 1109. Pre- 
parations are already being 
made for the anniversary, 
which, as in the case of the 
Grunwald anniversary, will be 
celebrated all over the 
country. The many events 
arranged are to include a great 
pageant in which thousands 
will take part, dressed in his- 
torical costumes. This will 
represent the defence of the 
Piast Castle in Glogéw, which 
is still standing. 


At the same time efforts 
are being made to restore the 
castle, town hall and theatre 
in time for the celebrations. 


Glogéw is situated in the 
Western Territories. War 
damage here was the worst 
in Poland. Ninety five per cent 
of the town was destroyed 
during the hostilities. Plans 
are now being made for the 
general reconstruction and de- 
velopment of the town. 


REMBRANDT X-RAYED 


A most interesting exhibi- 
tion was opened in the War- 
saw National Museum in 
October. The exhibition, enti- 
tled “Rembrandt — Photographs 
and X-Rays’’, was arranged 
jointly by the Louvre and the 
National Museum in Warsaw. 
It shows the most modern 
methods used by all the 
greatest museums in the world 
in examining the different 
layers often painted over each 
other in old masterpieces. 


The exhibition was opened 
by Mr Z. Garstecki, Vice-Mi- 
nister of Culture and Art, and 
was attented by many repre- 
sentatives of artistic and 
scientific circles in the capital. 
The French Ambassador, M. 
Etienne Burin des Roziers, was 
present. Mme Madeleine Hours, 
head of the Louvre laboratory, 
came from Paris for the 


opening. 
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formed by the Choir, Soloists and Orchestra 
of the Leipzig Radio) was not received 
favourably. The unadulterated utilitarian 
character of the composition undoubtedly 
detracted from its value as music. 

And yet if programme music can stand on 
its own, it can make a strong and lasting 
impression on an audience. This was the 
case with Schénberg’s work, A Survivor 
from Warsaw, performed by the same Leip- 
zig ensemble. Although it told the tragic 
story of the Jews fighting the Nazis in the 
Warsaw ghetto during the last war — 
a programme theme — its quality did not 
suffer in consequence. Two encores clearly 
showed that. This composition, written by 
an octogenarian towards the end of his life, 
proved that the composer’s mind and heart 


had not lost anything of their youthful 


vigour and sensitivity. 

The Festival’s programme included new 
compositions by sometimes quite unknown 
musicians both from the West and the East. 
The Leningrad Philharmonic, with the pianist 
Jakob Zak, acquainted us with the So- 
viet composer Otar Taktakishvili; we also 
heard a symphony by the Estonian national 
musician, Ivanov. 

Last but not least — the “Warsaw Av- 
tumn” did not fail to present a great deal of 
contemporary Polish music. The attitude of 
the audience towards the work of native 
composers has lately changed for the better; 
the concert halls are no longer empty when 
the programme features recent Polish compo- 
sitions. The fact that music is no longer 


written (allegedly to meet social demand) by | 


order of a ministerial institution has 
brought forth during the last few years 
many valuable works which have aroused 
interest and discussion. I know many people 
who have no direct contact with musical 
circles, but who nevertheless know what the 
composers are working on. And it was these 
people who had been impatiently awaiting 
the publication of the scores of Funeral 
Music by Witold Lutoslawski, the Four 
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Essays for Orchestra by Tadeusz Baird, and 
inquiring about the date of the first perfor- 
mance of the Concerto Giocoso by Michat 
Spisak, the Concerto for Flute by Kazimierz 
Sikorski or the Symphonic Variations by 
Grazyna Bacewicz. It is an encouraging 
sign testifying to the existence of a new 
relationship between music-lovers and con- 
temporary composers; it has undoubtedly 
a stimulating influence on the latter. 

Ballet and opera were represented only by 
a few items which were, however, worthy 
of note; they reflected the interest taken in 
this field by the Polish concert-going public. 
The ambitions and achievements here are 
not restricted to the artists, producers, desi- 
gner and choreographers of Warsaw. The 
performance, for example, of the Gdansk 
Company demonstrated the progress made 
by opera companies in smaller provincial 
centres. 

This company gave the Polish premiére of 
Benjamin Britten’s Peter Grimes, and Kra- 
katuk by Tadeusz Szeligowski, using young 
singers under the guidance of an experienced 
conductor, Dr Zygmunt Latoszewski. The 
greatest success of the Gdansk Company was 
Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe; this production 
could be shown on any European stage to 
bear witness to the fact that Polish ballet 
traditions are very much alive. 

In a short article like the present it is 
difficult to give an account of everything 
that went on at the Festival. At any rate, 
I have not set myself so great a task here. 
It would be impossible to engage in a discus- 
sion of all the new musical trends or to 
consider all the techniques of composition 
and the various interpretations. 

I have tried to point out the ambitious 
aim of the organizers and to illustrate by 
a few examples how the various events were 
received, what interest they aroused, and 
why the Festival might be called a success. 

Finally, I should add that my opinion has 
been based on talks with many of the two 
hundred artists, composers, musicians and 
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COLOUR 


Poland’s first exhibition of 
colour photography was 
opened in Warsaw in the 
autumn. The 26 exhibits were 
all the work of Janina Mie- 
rzecka, who received her first 
award for her colour photo- 
graphs in France in 1927. 


POLISH-YUGOSLAV LITERARY 
LINKS 


In November this year the 
Polish branch of the PEN Club 
held a meeting devoted to 
literary contacts between the 
Poles and the Yugoslavs. Jan 
Parandowski, a distinguished 
Polish author who is also Pre- 
sident of the Polish Branch of 
PEN, read out a_ letter 
received by the committee 
from Professor Beneszi¢, well- 
known Yugoslav translator and 
Polophile, thanking the Club 
for a prize awarded to him. 
This was one of the last 
letters written by Professor 
Beneszi¢é, who died in Decem- 
ber 1957. 

This was followed by an 
interesting talk by Professor 
Dorde Ziranovié on literary 
and cultural relations between 
Poland and Yugoslavia in the 
past. 

The second part of the 
evening was taken up with 
a discussion on past and 
present literary links between 
Yugoslavia and Poland. 


POLISH-EGYPTIAN 
EXPEDITION 


Towards the end of 1958 
a Polish Egyptian anthropolo- 
gical expedition is due to 
leave for north-western Egypt 
in order to make anthropolo- 
gical measurements among the 
Bedouins living near Mersa 


‘Matruk and the Siwa oasis. 
The éxpedition will number 

more than twenty 

workers (an 


research 


equal number 
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and is 


from each country), 
planned to last about eight 
weeks. It will be one of the 


biggest scientific expeditions 
of its kind ever to have taken 
place in the continent of 
Africa. 


VALUABLE COINS 


Farmers working in the 
fields near the village of Se- 
dzimirowice in the Kalisz Dis- 
trict have come across a huge 
pottery vessel containing about 
thirteen thousand different 
Polish coins dating from the 
llth and 12th centuries. The 
treasure also includes many 
beautifully worked women’s 
silver ornaments. 


Preliminary investigations 
by numismatologists have 
shown that this discovery is 
of rare value. Six of the most 
interesting coins were minted 
by the Voivode Sieciech, who 
lived at the beginning of the 
12th century. These are very 
rare, as only one such coin 
had so far been in_ the 
Possession of a Polish museum. 


After thorough examination 
by experts the coins will be 
given to the Kalisz Museum. 


KLEIST IN POLAND 


Heinrich von Kleist, one of 
the most outstanding of Ger- 
man post-Romantic play- 
wrights, has been hitherto 
practically unknown in Po- 
land. This season, however, 
Warsaw has the opportunity 
of seeing one of his finest 
plays, Prinz Friedrich von 
Homburg. One of the publish- 
ing houses, the PIW, is to 
bring out a_ selection from 
Kleist’s work. The Warsaw 
PEN Club recently held a 
literary evening devoted to 
his works. A paper on Kleist 
was given by Wojciech Na- 


tanson. 
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musicologists who attended the 
Autumn”. 

The Festival can be looked upon as a great 
debate conducted with the aid of musical 
scores. To my mind it seems proper that any 
kind of music should be judged on its artis. 
tic values alone; it is on these values that 
its success and its future development will 
depend. 

The Festival was named the Warsaw 
Autumn. I firmly believe that much of the 
music we heard heralded a glorious Spring. 


Z. S. 


“Warsaw 


A NEW PHILOSOPHIC JOURNAL 


YEAR and a half ago the publication of 
the journal MySl Filozoficzna (Philoso- 
phic Thought) was discontinued and its place 
was taken by Studia Filozoficzne (Philoso- 
phic Studies), a bimonthly. The latter differs 
from its predecessor in its range of subjects 
and in the wider scope of its theoretical 
study. In the first issue the editors declared: 
“Philosophic Studies will print articles 
related to all branches of scientific inquiry 
regarded as traditionally philosophical, i. e. 
history of philosophy, logic, theory of cogni- 
tion, theory and methodology of science, 
theory of morals, aesthetics and theory of 
culture. The journal will also endeavour to 
cover all those fields of the natural scien- 
ces and humanities which are of philosophi- 
cal signifiance, either because of their syn- 
thetic character or because of their organic 
connection with problems considered to be 
philosophical in the usual sense.” 

The editors went on to say that it was 
their intention to provide a platform for 
the different schools of contemporary phi- 
losophic thought which show signs of vitality 
and meet the requirements of scientific 
inquiry and rational thinking. 

The atmosphere prior to the publication 
of Philosophic Studies did not favour an 
exchange of opinions and views between 
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PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL 


yarious schools of philosophy; Philosophic 
Thought, which was the only scientific jour- 
nal of its kind at that time, (with the excep- 
tion of Studia Logica, a publication con- 
cerned solely with logic), had a defined me- 
thodological attitude; consequently the possi- 
bility of discussion between different philo- 
sophic trends was limited. This had an ad- 
verse effect on the development of philoso- 
phic studies in Poland. 

The composition of the mew and 
broadened editorial board reflects the scope 
of its present tasks. It comprises: K. Ajdu- 
kiewicez, B. Baczko, J. Hochfeld, M. Koko- 
szyiska, T. Kotarbinski, J. Legowicz, A. Mo- 
stowski, M. Ossowska, A. Schaff, B. Sucho- 
dolski and J. Szczepanski, The editor-in-chief 
is L. Kotakowski, a historian of philosophy. 

Apart from problems of significance to 
specialists, the editors’ aim is to discuss 
subjects of interest to a wider public. A good 
illustration of this policy is an article by 
B. Suchodolski, Education and Modern Civi- 
lization (No. 3/6), which considers problems 
of education arising out of the progress of 
technology and industrialization. (A short- 
ened version of this article is published in 
the present issue of Polish Perspectives.) 
A number of essays of general interest have 
been devoted to the problems of ethics, now 
being widely discussed in Poland. In The 
Principles of Independent Ethics (No. 1), for 
example, T. Kotarbifiski discusses the moral 
basis of guardianship. Other articles worthy 
of mention here are The Problem of the 
Universally Accepted Moral Norms by 
M. Ossowska (No. 3) and The Supreme Moral 
Norm and Its Derivatives by Cz. Znamie- 
towski (No. 3). Another long essay, G. Lu- 
kaes’ Critical Realism in Socialist Society, 
is an excerpt from the author’s larger work, 
Critical Realism and Its Present Importance, 
which has not yet been published. 

Much space is given to the philosophy of 
history. A cycle of interesting essays on 
Hegelianism should be mentioned here, e. g. 
Hegel and the Problems of the Philosophy of 
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SUCCESSES OF POLISH 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


The International Federation 
of Photographic Art (FIAP) 
has honoured nineteen Polish 
photographers by making them 
honorary members of its orga- 
nization. 

Polish photography is wide- 
ly admired abroad, and 
generally considered to be 
among the best in the world. 
Every year photographers here 
send entries to all the great 
international photographic ex- 
hibitions, of which there are 
about thirty in all. Every 
year, too, large exhibitions of 
Polish photography are orga- 
nized in different countries 
abroad. This year for instance, 
works by Polish photographers 
were exhibited in Yugoslavia 
and West Germany. 


“MADAME SANS-GENE”’ 
MODERNIZED 


The vaudeville theatre Sy- 
rena in Warsaw celebrated its 
tenth anniversary on Novem- 
ber 15th, by presenting a mu- 
sical comedy based on the play 
Madame Sans-Géne by Sardou. 
The words of the Polish 
version are by Janusz Minkie- 
wicz and Antoni Marianowicz, 
and the music by Stefan Ki- 
sielewski. 

The premiére was attented 
by nearly all the well-known 
actors and actresses in the 
Capital. Madame Sans-Géne is 
proving extremely popular 
especially as the amusing 
adaptation abounds in cont- 
emporary allusions, 


POTTERY 


A small window in a large 
block of flats at No. 8 Wa- 
ryfska Street, in Warsaw, has 
a display which never fails 
to attract attention. This 
consists of a few pictures and 
some pottery. The vases, pla- 
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tes, lamps, etc. on show there 
are outstanding for their har- 
monious colours and simple 
but original form and orna- 


mentation. Some of _ the 
designs have been taken from 
Greek motifs. The pottery is 
the work of Hanna Modrzew- 
ska and Leszek Nowosielski, 
and can be bought as well 
as admired. 


Modrzewska and Nowosiel- 
ski have been working for se- 
veral years to perfect their 
pottery, which is now in de- 
mand not only among the in- 
habitants of Warsaw, but also 
among visitors from other 
countries. Many of their exhi- 
bits have already found their 
way to distant parts of the 
world. 


FILMS IN 1958 

Altogether 194 different 
films have been shown in 
Polish cinemas in 1958. Of 


these, 175 were feature films 
and 19 documentaries. These 
films came from 22 different 
countries. Polish films repre- 
sent 18 per cent of all those 


shown, Soviet films also 18 
per cent, films from the 
People’s Democracies 14 per 
cent, and films from the 
Western countries 50 per cent. 

Most of the films — as 
many as forty — came from 


France, twenty from Italy, 
eighteen from the _ U.S.S.R., 
fourteen each from Czechoslo- 
vakia and West Germany, and 
four from the U.S.A. 


Forty-nine per cent of the 
films were dramas, 18 per 
cent — comedies, 11 per cent — 
thrillers, 8 per cent— costume 
films, 4 per cent — children’s 
films, and 2 per cent — musi- 
cals. 


During the first nine months 
of the present year Polish 
films were sold to 37 countries, 
sixty per cent of them in the 
West. 





ART AND SCIENCE 


History, by T. Krofiski (No. 4/6), Hegel, Marz 
and the Problems of Alienation, by B. Baczky 
(No. 1) and Personality and History, by 
A. Walicki (Nos. 1 and 2), the last dealing 
with a controversy about Hegelian histori 
cism in Russian thought in the eighteen 
fifties. Attention should be also drawn to 
The Origin of the Idea of Tolerance by 
Z. Ogonowski (No. 1), an excerpt from the 
author’s longer treatise on tolerance in Po 
land in the seventeenth century, and L. Ko 
takowski’s study of Pascal. 

In the field of natural sciences the Philo- 
sophical Studies have published a number 
of valuable and original contributions, e. g 
Laplace, Engels and Our Contemporaries by 
H. Eilstein (Nos 1/4 and 2/5), The Objective 
Character of Time and Space, by Z. Augusty- 
nek and J. Majewski (No. 3/6), On the 
Essence of Life, by G. Kerszman (No.°1), ete. 

Since this is but a short note we can 
mention only a few contributors on logic; 
T. Kotarbifski, K. Ajdukiewicz, H. Gre 
niewski and M. Przelecki, A. Schaff and M 
Kokoszynska have taken part in the discus- 
sion on the relationship between logic and 
dialectics, which is still being vigorously 
pursued in Poland. 

The journal is also interested in the 
methodology of philosophy. The following 
articles, to mention only a few, have dealt 
with this subject: ‘The Réle of Abstract 
Thinking as Formulated by E. Cassirer 





(No. 1/4), by M. Gordon; On the Subject of 
Marxist Philosophy (No. 2/5), by W. Kra 
jewski and Cryptoproblems and Historicism 
(No 3/6), by B. Baczko. 


Philosophic Studies endeavours to discuss 
both controversial issues and those which for 
various reasons have been considered “deli- 
cate” and avoided. The joyrnal is anxious 
to maintain a high standard, and wants 
to promote a completely unfettered exchange 
of opinions between the different philoso 
phical schools. 

J. R. 
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Big Business in Retrospect 


Wspomnienia i dokumenty (1877—1920) 
[Reminiscences and Documents, 
1877—1920]. By Andrzej Wierzbicki. 
PWN. Warszawa, 1957. 799 pp. 


There are people upon whom the 
duty of writing diaries is as it were 
socially incumbent. They are the 
people who, because of their position 
and social standing, know more than 
others about their times; who have 
been behind the scenes of many 
matters and events not always 
recorded in documents, let alone in 
print. In Poland this is particularly 
important. During the war the 
contents of many archives, both of 
the State and of political parties, 
associations, enterprises and private 
persons were destroyed. This ca- 
lamity, caused by the deliberate van- 
dalism of the Nazi invader, has made 
it doubly incumbent upon any 
thinking man to do something to 
satisfy the urgent need for docu- 
mentation of recent history. Soon af- 
ter the liberation this task was taken 
up by the Instytut Pamieci Narodo- 
wej (Institute of National Research), 
but its activities were discontinued 
and its collection scattered. For 
a number of years very little was 
achieved. Those responsible looked 
on, with remarkable monchalance, 
while a whole generation of men 
who had been leading figures in 
public life in Poland in the years 
before the war gradually disappeared. 
It took the change in the conditions 
of cultural life of two years ago, 
and with it the extraordinary awa- 
kening of interest in recent history, 
to create a situation in which the 
initiative and actions of individuals 
May count on real assistance from 
— political and editorial insti- 

ions, 
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remi- 
niscences have been eagerly awaited 
by all those interested in the history 
of the last fifty years. The number 
of such people, in whose hands the 
threads of so many public affairs 
were collected for scores of years, 


Mr Andrzej Wierzbicki’s 


has always been small, and the 
number of those still alive is even 
smaller. 

Mr Wierzbicki was the principal 
trustee of big capital in Poland; he 
was a leading personality in the eco- 
nomic life of the country, and the 
part he played in political affairs was 
also considerable. From 1904 onwards 
he was Secretary of the St Peters- 
burg Factory Owners’ Association. 
From 1912 he was head of the Indus- 
trialists’ Association of the Kingdom 
of Poland. He was active in the 
right-wing National Democratic Par- 
ty, and was chairman of the Polish 
economic delegation to the Versailles 
Peace Conference. Between 1919 and 
1939 he was one of the founders and 
the General Director of the Central 
Union of Polish Industry, Mining, 
Commerce and Finance, the “Lewia- 
tan” (Leviathan), He was a member 
of about fifteen supervisory boards, 
most of them in banking and heavy 
industry, and a member of several 
of the Sejms of the Second Repu- 
blic. 

It was therefore to be expected 
that this eighty-year-old man would 
have a great deal to say. 

The first volume of his Wspomnie- 
nia i dokumenty (Reminiscences and 
Documents) unfortunately brings us 
down only to the end of 1920. It does 
not therefore deal with the most 
interesting period of the author’s 
activities. But while we wait for 
the subsequent volumes it is worth 
examining what we have already. 

As a matter of fact, in spite of 
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the title, what we have are not so 
much reminiscences as a series of 
small monographs. With the sole 
exception of the chapter, Childhood 
and Youth, the author uses his own 
memories merely as an auxiliary 
source; as a means of binding to- 
gether the several segments of which 
the book is composed, and of charac- 
terizing the people with whom he 
came into contact. Even his own im- 
mediate activities are recreated 
chiefly on the basis of archival or 
printed documents. But this is not 
all: each of the more important pro- 
blems which the author dealt with in 
the course of the many years of his 
activities has been taken up here 
in monograph form, on the basis of 
source material. Thus we find 
separate essays, such as: The 
Working-Class Question in Russia 
(prior to 1905), The Economic Si- 
tuation of the Russian State in the 
years 1900 to 1912, The Development 
of Metallurgy and the Metal Industry 
in Russia; and from the post-war 
period: The Customs Policy of the 
First Ten Years, The Upper-Silesian 
Plebiscite, etc. 

These essays are provided with an 
outline of the previous history of the 
problem, statistical materials, texts of 
documents, etc. Since the author has 
chosen to approach his task as an 
essayist rather than a diarist, the 
reader is entitled to make his 
demands accordingly. We have the 
right to ask what the author’s sources 
are. In many cases the answer is 
simple: they are shorthand reports 
of speeches delivered in the Sejm, 
official publications and other do- 
cuments readily accessible to every- 
body. But the question is often more 
complicated. As a rule the author 
provides no footnotes. He only men- 
tions in passing the fact that the 
whole of his own private archives 
was burnt in 1944. We can only sur- 
mise that he has recreated both his 
own activities and those of his con- 
temporaries mostly on the basis of 
his post-war research in archives and 
libraries. But here we can only 
guess. 


The book has formal shortcom- 
ings: its construction is uneven; it 


lacks prefaces, indexes and indea 
any scholarly apparatus. This ce. 
tainly makes it difficult to check the 
author’s assertions. Nevertheless the 
book is a mine of information ani 
makes thoroughly absorbing reading. 
The author has a breadth of interes 
and knowledge. He knows his subject; 
he is thorough; he can describe 4 
complicated sequence of _ event 
simply and clearly and he ha 
a mastery of style. From now on m 
one who deals with the economic 
or political problems of Polish terri. 
tories on the eve of and during the 
First World War, and in the fir 
years of the construction of the inde. 
pendent State, will be able to ignor 
the Reminiscences. Mr Wierzbicki’s 
initiative, his leadership of the Indus. 
trialists’ Association, his work in the 
Interim State Council for the King. 
dom of Poland, at the Paris Peace 
Conference, and finally in the “Le 
wiatan” and the Sejm and its com- 
mittees, have provided him with a 
opportunity of throwing light from 
many sides on the fundamental Po 
lish problems of this era, problems 
far exceeding the purely indus 
trial in scope. Mr Wierzbicki has 
made full use of this opportunity. 
here lies the principal value of his 
ook. 


But has he told us, everything 
that we could have expected from 
him? On what principles did he base 
his selection of materials, whether 
taken from memory or from the do 
cuments at his disposal? The answers 
to such questions are bound to be 
complicated. Certainly Mr Wierzbicki 
gives thorough and fluent accounts oi 
the relations between the associations 
of big business and the successive 
state authorities (the Czarist govern 
ment, the German occupation admi- 
nistration, and finally the successive 
Governments of independent Poland 
down to 1920). Matters of economic 
policy, approached from the point o 
view of the interests of large-scale 
industry, constitute the bulk of this 
book of 800 pages. The foreign reader 
is likely to be particularly interested 
in the detailed comments on 
Versailles Treaty, on the attitude 
Great Britain and France on it 
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question of Upper Silesia (e. g. Mr 
Wierzbicki’s polemics, delivered in 
the Sejm, against Lord Keynes’s fa- 
mous work, The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace), and on the 
problem of war reparations and the 
Spaa Conference. 


But what did go on inside the 
associations of big capital, inside the 
“Lewiatan” and its predecessors? Of 
this there is no mention from first 
page to last. Mr Wierzbicki’s book 
casts no light whatever upon such 
matters as the rivalry of various ca- 
pitalist groups in Poland, the infil- 
tration of foreign capital into the 
country, etc. Is it really possible that 
the author — the spokesman of the 
interests of the biggest joint-stock 
companies that have ever been active 
in Poland—knows nothing about all 
this? 

It is not a matter of lack of know- 
ledge. Mr Wierzbicki’s attitude is 
not that of a diarist who, in his old 
age, far-removed from past struggles 
and political emotions, writes down 

reminiscences  dispassionately, 
careful to maintain the maximum of 
objectivity. On the contrary, the Re- 
miniscences are openly partisan; they 
have the character of are an ex 
post justification of the political 
line which the- author has followed 
throughout the whole of his long 
life. Everything has changed in Po- 
land since those years. Old, passio- 
nate struggles and quarrels have 

frozen into history, itself 
already rather remote. But Mr 
Wierzbicki has remained a classic 
example of a National Democrat, 
and admirer of Roman Dmowski (as 
if oblivious of his own later close 
connections with the  Pitsudski 
camp). He gives expression to 
his views on practically every page. 
In itself, tis is not worth remarking 
on: we are interested not in the 
author’s political opinions but in the 
information he provides. But his po- 
litical opinions seem to be the motive 
for the omissions which are so 
Striking. Mr Wierzbicki’s leading 


thesis, which constantly threads its 
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way across the pages of his book, is 
the assertion that big capitalist in- 
dustry in Poland and its combines 
were the true custodians of and 
workers for the Polish raison d'état. 
This is a serious matter. Mr Wierz- 
bicki, in order to be consistent, has 
had to represent big capital in Po- 
land as a compact, monolithic block, 
animated by a single national spirit 
and apparently conducting a policy 
of absolute solidarity. He therefore 
makes no mention of any kind of 
competition of the play of forces and 
the complicated connexions between 
Polish capitalists and foreign econo- 
mic centres — of all those matters, 
in fact, which are indispensable to 
an understanding of the history of 
twentieth-century Poland. 


We may draw two conclusions 
from all this. First, it is in the 
interests both of learning and society 
to provide every facility for the 
publication of documents and remi- 
niscences relating to recent history, 
quite apart from the authors’ former 
and present political views. The 
value of a _ publication will not 
depend on whether the diarist was 
active on the right wing or on the 
left, but on the importance of the 
part he played in history, as well 
as on his knowledge of the period 
he describes. 

Second, it is equally in the 
interests of society to remove any 
barriers between what the author 
knows and what he chooses to say, 
Here, again, it is of no account what 
particular political doctrine has given 
rise to the prejudices which erect 
these barriers. 

These provide the two funda- 
mental criteria of evaluation. Mr 
Wierzbicki’s book passes the first test 
with flying colours. When we apply 
the second we have to make certain 
reservations. We can only hope that 
the eagerly awaited volumes of the 
Reminiscences and Documents cover- 
ing the years 1920 to 1939, the im- 
portance of which is certain to sur- 
pass that of Volume I, will not give 
reason for such reservations. 


Jerzy Jedlicki 








Defending the Irreplaceable 


Grabiez dziet sztuki. Rodowéd zbrodni 
miedzynarodowej [The Pillage of 
Works of Art. History of an Inter- 
national Crime]. By Stanislaw Ed- 
ward Nahlik. Ossolineum. Wroc- 
taw—Krak6éw, 1958. 482 pp. 


It is a tragic fact that the history 
of mankind is a history of war. It 
has been calculated that during the 
3,357 years between 1496 B.C. and 
A.D. 1861 there were only 227 years 
of peace. And in every epoch human 
beings have not been the only 
victims: wars have caused enormous 
material devastation, often the des- 
truction of priceless works of art. 
It is mot therefore surprising that 
efforts have long been made to limit 
the destruction of war and to for- 
mulate an international legal code 
on this matter. The result has been 
a series of international agreements. 
The Petersburg Declaration of 1868, 
the Hague Conventions of 1899 and 
1907, the Geneva Conventions of 1949 
and many others. These agreements 
deal with a series of important 
issues. They provide for the protec- 
tion of civilian populations and of 
the sick and wounded, and prohibit 
the use of particularly barbarous 
forms of warfare. It was not however 
until 1954, when on the initiative of 
UNESCO a convention was drawn up, 
that the protection of works of art 
during armed conflict was dealt with 
in detail. 

Mr Nahlik’s book describes the 
historical process which led to the 
international agreement on the pro- 
tection of works of art. The first part 
of the book describes the incidents 
which have made such an agreement 
a necessity. He gives examples of 
particularly drastic devastation and 
pillaging of works of art. The author 
has limited these examples to those 
most typical of the epoch in which 
they took place: the Sack of Rome, 
the Conquest of Mexico, the Thirty 
Years War, the Swedish Invasion of 
Poland, the Napoleonic Wars, the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870—1871, 
the First and Second World Wars. 
This part of the book forms an 
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introduction to the author’s further 
consideration of the development of 
the problem of the protection of 
works of art as it is viewed: 
scholars; in various national legal 
systems and in international lay, 
both common and conventional (pp, 
69-409). . 

The broad scope of the subject 
and its detailed treatment by the 
author make it impossible to deal 
with the book as a whole. This brief 
review will confine itself to a consi- 
deration of Mr Nahlik’s most original 
propositions. Perhaps the most import- 
ant of these is the assertion ‘that 
in international law crimes against 
cultural property should be treated 
as a separate whole. A clear specific- 
ation of these crimes is all the more 
necessary because crimes against 
cultural property which has been 
granted international protection under 
the 1954 convention are not always 
included in the general framework 
of war crimes. In the author’s opinion 
a precedent for the introduction of 
this new concept is to be’ found in 
the separation of war crimes in the 
narrower sense from crimes against 
peace and crimes against humanity 
as effected in the so-called “Nurem- 
berg law”. The need for a precise 
definition of crimes against cultural 
property has already been implied 
in the work of certain specialists in 
international law, e.g. in the use of 
the term crime de lése-beauté by the 
eminent Greek lawyer, Professor 
Sepheriades. 

As a Pole, Mr Nahlik deals most 
extensively with the issue as it affects 
his own country. Discussing the de- 
velopment of the protection of works 
of art and historical monuments 
during the Renaissance he quotes, 
among others, the opinions of several 
Polish scholars of that time, such 
as Jan Ostrorég (“Monumentum pro 
comitis generalibus Regni...”); Andrzej 
Frycz Modrzewski (“De Republica 
emendanda...”) and Jakub Przytuski 
(“Leges seu statuta ac  privilegia 
Regni Poloniae” and “Statuta Regni 
Poloniae”). In their demands for the 
humanization of warfare and the 
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protection of cultural values in time 

of war, these authors (both in origin- 

ality and in the extent of their 

solutions) surpassed the 

scholars of international law 

in the West whom they preceded, 
such as Gentilis and Grotius. 

Mr Nahlik illustrates Polish cul- 
tural losses with hitherto unpublished 
and little-known documents and 
shows how great these losses were 
(pp. 47—55), quite rightly pointing 
out that they were assessed at far 
too low a value (5,365 milion zlotys 
according to pre-war value). 

Highly interesting is the material 
on the return of Polish property 
after the Second World War and on 
the Polish-Canadian dispute concern- 
ing the restitution of the Polish tapes- 
fries brought in safety to Canada 
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during World War II and not yet 
returned. Here also the author bases 
his argument on wide sources (e.g. 
the correspondence between the Po- 
lish authorities and those of the 
Occupying Powers in Germany). 


The Pillage of Works of Art is not 
however without its weaknesses. The 
title does not cover all the material 
of the book and some of the topics 
discussed have no direct relation to 
the main theme, But taken as a whole 
the book, with its bibliography of 
600 entries, augmented by documents 
and other source material, is a work 
of fine scholarship which owing to 
current interest in its subject should 
find many readers both within and 
outside legal circles. 


Andrzej Skowronski 


Toleration in the Seventeenth Century 


Bracia Polscy — ludzie, idee, wptywy 
[The Polish Brethren: People, Ideas 
and Influence]. By Ludwik Chmaj. 
PWN. Warszawa, 1957. 506 pp. 


The atmospere which surrounded 
all the undertakings of the “Polish 
Brethren”, (also called “Arians”: or 
“Socinians”) was an exceptional one. 
It moved the Englishman Thomas 
Segeth to write, in Latin, to one of 
the Brethren, that when he visited 
Rakéw in 1612 it seemed to him that 
he had been transported to another 
world: : 

“While elsewhere there was noth- 
ing but the clash of war and riots, 
here it was quiet; people conducted 
themselves so modestly and peacefully 
that you would have thought they 
were angels.” 

The Polish Brethren started a vi- 
gorous intellectual movement, found- 
ing many excellent schools (starting 
with the famous Academy in Rakéw). 
Later, in the middle of the 17th 
century, they took their ideas to the 
West, chiefly to Holland, France and 
England 


Published last year, this book by 
ludwik Chmaj, the eminent historian 


of philosophy, contains several studies 
on religious rationalism in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. It gives a review 
of fundamental issues, dealing not 
only with the history of philosophy, 
but also with culture throughout 
almost the whole of Europe. 


Here lies the book’s importance — 
in the fact that it deals with the 
whole of Europe and not only with 
Poland, the country where the move- 
ment was born and developed. One 
repeatedly comes across the names 
not only of English, French, Italian, 
German, Dutch or Czech travellers, 
but also of people like the Italians, 


Laelins Sozini and his nephew 
Faustus Sozzini (Socinus), Giorgio 
Biandrata, Francesco Stancaro; the 


Germans, Martin Ruar and Valentius 
Schmaltz, the Frenchman Jan Stato- 
rius-Stoinski, and many others who, 
attracted by the great idea, settled 
permanently in Poland. 

In the first essay, Silesians among 
the Polish Brethren, we meet several 
figures closely bound with the Euro- 
pean intellectual movement, such as 
Joachim Pastorius who in the 1630’s 
and 40’s travelled in Holland, Eng- 
land and France and made contacts 
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in Paris with Grotius. Later Jere- 
mias Felbinger spread the Socinian 
doctrine in Helmstadt and Amster- 
dam, corresponding as well with John 
Biddle (1615-—1662), the author of 
a book published in 1647, the very 
title of which, Twelve Arguments 
against the Deity of Holy . Spirit, 
indicates the author’s allegiances. 

Crucius and Kepler, the next 
essay, illustrates well the differences 
between the two world outlooks: the 
religious, represented by the mathe- 
matician and astronomer, but above 
all Arian theologist, Crusius, born 
in Lithuania; and the scientific, re- 
presented by the famous astronomer 
Kepler (Crusius met him in Linz and 
they later kept in touch and corre- 
sponded frequently. 

In a long essay on Martin Ruar, 
who was active for many years in 
Rakéw, the author describes the 
atmosphere of studies in Altdorf, 
where Ruar’s life changed completely 
under the influence of Ernst Soner, 
a professor of physics and medicine, 
who was an ardent follower and pro- 
pagator of the doctrines of the 
Polish Brethren. It was Ruar who 
in 1633 published the works of Crell 
after the death of the author. We 
know from a letter written in 1634 
that these were impatiently awaited 
by Hugo Grotius. 


In the two essays Grotius in Face 
of Socinianism and Przypkowski and 
Grotius the author shows how Gro- 
tius’ first painful personal expe- 
riences, which had their source in 
religious intolerance, brought him 
closer to the conception of the Polish 
Brethren and subsequently led him 
to make attempts to overcome: reli- 
gious differences by irenical studies 
of the history of Christianity. The 
influence of Arianism on Grotius was 
stated long ago by Bossuet (Seconde 
instruction... Paris, 1705; p. 9), but 
Bossuet’s orthodox Catholicism led 
him to ridicule it as nothing but 
“filling his head with rubbish”. 


The essay Spinoza and the Polish 
Brethren explains how in Spinoza’s 
consciousness a philosophy overcom- 
ing his religious convictions was 
formed, and what rdle the Polish 
Brethren have played in this process. 
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Thus it may be seen, that the 
fundamental ideas of the Polish 
Brethren were widely known. The 
next article, based on the correspon. 
dence between Martin Ruar and the 
prominent Arian, Andrzej Wiszowaty, 
and Sorbier, (found by Professor 
Chmaj in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris), throws light on the methods 
of propaganda used in Paris and o 
the evolution of Sorbier’s religious 
of social views. Particulars are also 
given of Wiszowaty’s contacts with 
other famous scholars of that time 
such as Gassendi, Mersenne, Jungius 
and others who played a_ tremen- 
dously important part in the develop- 
ment of the experimental sciences. 


The penultimate essay of Ludwik 
Chmaj’s book is devoted to the aca- 
demic contacts of Wiszowaty, who 
visited many European towns before 
he settled permanently in Amsterdam 
in 1666. Wiszowaty, with whom Leib- 
nitz entered into argument, spent 
much effort in trying to create 
a “rational religion”, an attempt 
very characteristic of the whole 
Arian trend. 


The last essay is concerned with 
the polemics between the Arian, Jan 
Wolzogen, and Descartes. Born in 
1599, Wolzogen was a native of 
Austria (his real name was Baron 
von Tarenfeldt). Attracted by the 
doctrine of the Polish Brethren, he 
came to live in Poland. During his 
foreign travels he met, in Paris, 
Mersenne and Mydorge, from whom 
he bought several optical instruments. 
Wolzogen attacked Descartes’ theory 
of perception, his own conception 
coming near to that of Gassendi. His 
reflections, which appeared in 1657, 
after Descartes’ death, were included 
in the enormous collection of the 
Bibliotheca Fratrum 
published in Amsterdam. 


From the pages of Ludwik Chmaj’s 
book emerges a picture of the Euro- 
pean contacts of the Polish Brethren, 
of the men who played such an 
important part in the awakening of 
rationalism in cultural and academic 
circles of Europe. This picture can 
be augmented by additional infor- 
mation from the studies of Polish and 
foreign scholars in recent years. 
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The Polish Brethren’s doctrine 
exerted its greatest influence in 
Holland, where the Arminians were 
in sympathy with their call for 
tolerance. In France too their con- 
ceptions were very popular, as Bayle 
confirmed in his Dictionnaire his- 
torique et critique (Vol. XIII, p. 347, 
Paris, 1820 edition) and later Holbach’s 
cose collaborator, Naigeon, in his 
article Unitaires published in the 
Encyclopedie ou Dictionnaire raisonné 
des sciences et de matiéres (Paris 
1751—1770, Vol. XVII). # 


Quite recently, in 1951, a book 
appeared in Oxford entitled Socinian- 
ism in Seventeenth-Century England, 
in which the author, H. John Mc 
Lachlan, demonstrates the great in- 
cluence of Arian ideas on the views 
of Milton, Locke and Newton. 

McLachlan says that although 
Milton was not a Socinian he was 
nevertheless in contact with writers 
who openly propagated Socinianism 
in England (chiefly Paul Best) and 
that Milton’s treatise De doctrina 
Christiana discovered only in the 
19h century, contains ideas very 
closely related to those of the Polish 
Brethren, as expressed for example 
in the London edition of the Ra- 
covian Catechism, 1682. It is worth 
recalling that on hearing of the 
publication of this book the House 
of Commons appointed a_ special 
Committee of Forty (of which Oliver 
Cromwell was a member) to inves- 
tigate the matter and punish the 
perpetrators. The Committee exam- 
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ined many suspects, Milton among 
them. By an order of Parliament the 
book was publicly burned, but three 
months later an English translation 
of it appeared in London, giving rise 
to further Parliamentary action. 

Locke too was affected by Socinian 
doctrine. There is evidence of this 
in his Letters on Toleration and in 
the eighteenth chapter (On Revela- 
tion) of his most important work, 
the Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing. Locke’s private library con- 
tained a full set of the Bibliotheca 
Fratrum Polonorum, Przypkowski’s 
De Pace..., an edition of the Racovian 
Catechism and many other Socinian 
works. 

Locke’s close friend, Isaac Newton, 
also had many of these “heretical” 
books, and McLachlan maintains that 
Newton’s theological treatises testify 
to his thorough knowledge of Socinian 
ideas. At any rate, Voltaire in his 
Lettres anglaises regarded Newton’s 
sympathy with the Polish Brethren 
as an undeniable fact. It is very 
characteristic that Newton wrote that 
the Socinians “reason more geome- 
trically than we”. From him this was 
the highest praise. 

A short study of Professor Chmaj’s 
interesting book shows that Newton’s 
opinion was fully justified. Even 
today, when the echoes of the reli- 
gious wars waged in those davs have 
long been stilled, many of the ideas 
of the Polish Brethren can astonish 
us by their profundity. 


Waldemar Voisé 


Call of the Running Tide 


Pawet Edmund Strzelecki. Podrdze. 
Odkrycia. Prace [Voyages. Disco- 
veries. Works]. By Waclaw Slab- 
czyhski. PWN. Warszawa, 1957. 
327 pp. Illustrations. 


One day during the Occupation, 
when public libraries were closed to 
Polish scholars, a young man ap- 
peared at my house. He was search- 
ing for English and American sources 
08 voyages and geographical disco- 


veries in the Pacific Ocean. He had 
already published several articles 
about the Poles who took part in 
these discoveries. I was fascinated 
by his story of Jerzy Foster, a Pole 
from Gdansk who accompanied Cook 
on his second voyage around the 
world in the years 1772-1775. Forster 
became known through his report 
on the voyage and later became 
a professor of Wilno University. 
I was struck by my guest’s knowledge 
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and enthusiasm and willingly put my 
English books at his disposal, for 
I realized that here was one of those 
rare spirits to whom could be applied 
Keats’ Much have I travelled in the 
realms of gold... 


I was not disappointed. Ten years 
later when we met again he had 
impressive achievements to his credit. 
Deported to Germany in 1944, after 
the Warsaw Rising, he managed to 
escape to Paris, where, with the 
help of a Red Cross grant, he spent 
six months researching in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. On his return to 
Poland he used the material gathered 
in Paris as a basis for books and 
articles. One of the latter, Polish 
Defenders and Research Workers 
among Colonial Peoples, which was 
published in Problemy (No. 5, 1955), 
aroused grest interest among Polish 
readers, while Polish Research on 
Siberia, which appeared in Wiedza 
i Zycie in 1954, called forth lively 
echoes in the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences. The book on Jan Kubary 
(1846-1896), published in 1956, was 
favourably reviewed in the bulletin 
of the Paris Société des Océanistes. 


Having rediscovered and defined 
the achievements of Kubary, thereby 
making an original contribution to 
Polish scholarship, Professor Stlab- 
ezynski now aimed even higher. With 
the intention of popularizing yet 
another Polish explorer, he undertook 
investigations into the work of Pawel 
Edmund Strzelecki (1797-1873). Little 
known in Poland, he nevertheless 
enjoyed a wide reputation in England, 
where Charles Darwin was among 
those who prized his work. The result 
of this research was a popular 
booklet published in 1954 and an 
extensive monograph which appeared 
last year. The novice of the war 
years now appeared fully accoutred, 
with an amazing amount of material 
gathered from every possible centre 
throughout the world. 

We learn from the book that Pa- 
wel Edmund Strzelecki was born near 
Poznan, the son of a tenant-farmer. 
He went to school in Warsaw and 
later acted as an estate manager for 
Prince Sapieha. The most important 
part of the monograph deals with 
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Strzelecki’s travels in North ay 
South America between 1834 and 187 
in Hawaii and Oceania in 1838 an 
1839, and in particular with hj 
explorations in Australia betwem 
1839 and 1844. The most detail 
treatment is given to Strzelecki; 
research in New South Wales ani 
on Van Diemen’s Land — Tasmania 
This research was of great impor. 
tance, both as academic geology ani 
as a practical exploration of Aust 
ralia’s matural resources. Strzeleck 


-was among the first to discove 


Australia’s gold deposits; he teste 
deposits of other metal ores ani 
recognized the great potentialities of 
the grasslands as pasturage. It i 
only due to his unusual loyalty tha 
his name is not connected with th 
gold rush of 1851: at the request ¢ 
the Governor of New South Wale 
he did not at once make use of hi 
discovery, which he reported to th 
authorities as early as 1839. The Go 
vernment feared the disorder whith 
would follow the announcement ¢ 
the discovery of gold in this State 
But for this, Strzelecki’s discover 
of the country’s riches would hay 
been recognized and he would hay 
received an award. 

Strzelecki’s reports describing 
Australia’s natural resources wer 
a prophecy of the country’s futur 
wealth: 

“I have specimens of excellent 
coal, some of fine serpentine with 
asbestos, curious native alum, ani 
brown hepatite, fossil bones, ani 
plants, which I digged out from Bore 
and Wellington Caves, but particu 
larly I have a specimen of native 
silver in hornblende rock, and gol 
in specks in silicate, both serving 
as strong in indications in the exi- 
stence of these precious metals it 
New South Wales. It’s way beyond 
my power to trace these veins, 
positively ascertain their gauge 
I would have done so with pleasure 
pro bono publico, but my time wa 
short, and so were the hands. I regré 
that the Government, having res 
all the mines for its benefit, did o¢ 
send here a scientific man, tru 
miner and mineralogist, to lay op@ 
these resources which may prove # 
beneficial to the State.” 
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The fine literary style of this 
original report makes delightful read- 
ing. One can agree with Charles 
Darwin, who several years later, 
having received a book from Strze- 
jecki, with a letter apologizing for 
his strange English, assured him: 
‘| could wish with all my heart that 
at least every fourth English author 
knew how to think and write in 
a language even half as vital and 
peautiful as yours.” 


Strzelecki’s great experience as 
a geologist, his absolute integrity, 
honourable behaviour and polished 
social manner, combined with the 
reputation gained by his three fruit- 
ful expeditions into the backwoods 
of eastern Australia, all earned him 
wide respect. He gained the friend- 
ship of such people as Sir John 
Franklin, the Governor of Tasmania, 
who later died so tragically while on 
am arctic expedition. For Polish 
readers perhaps the most satisfying 
chapters of the book are those 
dealing with the research which 
Strzelecki carried out in Tasmania, in 
the friendly atmospere created by 
the Franklins. Strzelecki was among 
the first Poles to visit the fifth 
continent and he made there a very 
good impression, in spite of the 
intrigues of his enemies, who deli- 
berately set, out to belittle the value 
of his services. 
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After his return to England Strze- 
lecki was honoured with membership 
of many scientific societies and 
created a baronet. In the forties he 
earned fame by the welfare work 
which he carried out in Ireland on 
behalf of the British Government. He 
also had many devoted friends in the 
highest political and scientific circles. 

Apart from Joseph Conrad, Pawet 
Strzelecki is probably the only Pole 
to make any deep impression on the 
English — and this in spite of the 
fact that he never allowed his Polish 
origin to be forgotten. He showed it 
most clearly in giving the name of 
Kosciuszko to the highest peak of 
the Blue Mountains, which he dis- 
covered in 1840. 

Only a year after the publication 
of Professor Stabczynhski’s book there 
appeared the first Polish translation 
of Strzelecki’s own work New South 
Wales, originally published in English 
in 1845. This monograph, which was 
the fruit of five years’ intensive 
work, contributed very largely to the 
colonization of Australia in the 
middle of the 19th century. At that 
time it was slowly being realized that 
the country which had been regarded 
as a convenient dumping ground for 
deported criminals was in _ fact 
a promised land offering great oppor- 
tunities and riches. 


Stanistaw Helsztynski 
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BELLES-LETTRES 


Olgierd Budrewicz: Baedeker Warszawski [The Warsaw Baedeker.] War. 
szawa, 1958, Czytelnik. 284 pp. $1.45. 

Written in the form of anecdotes this is'a guide book to the Warsaw of 197 
and early 1958. It is the work of a popular Polish journalist. He has very aptly show 
the atmosphere of centres of public and social life characteristic of Warsaw, and 
the people who create it. The author depicts with great gusto the typical Warsaw 
cafés and clubs; his descriptions of the city’s buildings, squares, parks and out-of-the. 
way places are not intended for the usual tourist or sightseer; they are a collection 
of gossipy sketches by an intelligent man, a coffee house habitué, rather than studies 
by a sociologist or historian. 


Seweryn Goszczyhski: Dziennik podrézy do Tatréw [The Diary of 
a Trip in the Tatras]. Wroclaw, 1958. Published by Ossolineum for the National 
Library. Edited by Jan Hulewicz and Samuel Sandler. Series I. No. 170. Cloth; pp. 
CXXVII and 337. $1.75. 

The Diary ‘was written 126 years ago by a minor figure of the Romantic epoch. 
It describes a trip through the Tatra mountains, one of the most beautiful regions 
of this country. It was this pioneer work that induced people to visit the Tatras 
and inaugurated an unusual flourishing of “Tatra” literature. Bibliography. An index 
of place names and more important ethnographic questions. 


Edwin Jedrkiewicz: Droga z Martynowic [The Road from Martynowice]. 
Warszawa, 1958. Czytelnik. 272 pp. $0.95. 

A re-issue of a forgotten novel from the middle 1920’s. The author is a translator 
of classical literature. He has described in this book the customs and the social 
conditions existing at that time in a small town in Little Poland. 


Jerzy Rawicz: Dno [The Pit]. Warszawa, 1958. KiW. Plates. 220 pp. $0.60. 

A collection of narratives written by a journalist, who was a prisoner in three 
German concentration camps. These are accounts of his own experiences and those 
of his friends. The facts given and persons described are authentic. 7 


Melchior Wankowicz: Na tropach Smetka [In the Footsteps of Smetek]. 
Warszawa, 1958. Czytelnik. Cloth. 440 pp. $3.80. 

The first post-war edition of a book which gained considerable publicity before 
the war. It describes the author’s journey through Warmia and Mazuria (Smetek being 
the sad, brooding spirit of local Slav traditions) the regions which at that time were 
a part of the Third Reich. The population of these regions successfully resisted the 
long years of systematic germanization. Contrary to Nazi propaganda, which claimed 
that these territories were completely German, the writer found in his travels 
many traces of Polish culture, language and customs. 


Jerzy Zawieyski: Préby ognia i czasu [Orderal by Fire and Time}. 
Poznah, 1958. Pallotinum. 405 pp. $1.90. 

A collection of essays published in various periodicals between 1946 and 1957. 
Armed with Christian philosophy, and Thomism in particular, the Catholic author 
opposes Marxist philosophy. 


BIOGRAPHIES @e MEMOIRS 
Aleksander Koztowski: Henryk Moécicki. Pamietnik X Pawilonu [Het- 


ryk Moéscicki. Memoirs from the Tenth Pavilion]. Warszawa, 1958. A MON publication. 
Cloth. 40 plates. 426 pp. $2.15. 
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A collection of memoirs of prisoners in the Polish Bastille, the Tenth Pavilion 
of the Warsaw Citadel. These are accounts of patriots, revolutionaries, organizers of 
the Polish working class movement, insurgents and conspirators covering the period 
from 1844 to the inter-war years. 


Ignacy Krasicki: Korespondencja [Correspondence]. Vol. I, 1743—1780; Vol. II, 
1781—1801. Wroclaw, 1958. Published by Ossolineum for the Institute of Literary 
Research of the Polish Academy of Sciences. Vol. I, 443 pp. 48 plates; Vol. II, 796 pp., 
plates. Cloth. $5.70. 

The correspondence of the Bishop of Warmia, politician and poet, one of the 
most eminent representatives of the Polish Age of Enlightenment, contains rich histo- 
tical material on life and manners in his epoch. Particularly important are his letters 
to Frederick the Great and Stanistaw August Poniatowski, both as a source of 
biographical and historical facts and for their literary value. The editors’ preface and 
note, a chronicle of the life and work of Ignacy Krasicki, a bibliography, a genealogical 
table of the Krasicki family, an index of names and many illustrations make this 
scholarly work of great interest to students of history. 


Jerzy Leszczyhiski: Z pamietnika aktora [From an Actor’s Memoirs]. 
Warszawa, 1958. Czytelnik. 266 pp. $1.40. 

This fine actor, one of the oldest in this country (born in 1884), has shown 
himself to be an excellent raconteur as well. His memoirs take the reader to the 
artistic world at the beginning of this century. One may find in them pen portraits 
of the most outstanding Polish actors, a wealth of biographical details and amusing 
anecdotes. Many illustrations. 


HISTORY 


Bohdan Baranowski: Gospodarstwo chtopskie i folwarczne w wschodniej 
Wielkopolsce w XVIII w. [Peasant Homesteads and Manor Farms in the Eastern Part 
of Great-Poland in the 18th Century]. Warszawa, 1958. PWN. 265 pp. $2.40. 


The author discusses the most important problems of 18th century agriculture: 
the internal social structure of the village, the burdens imposed on the population, 
its implements, the produce of field, orchard, meadow and pasture, the far- 
mer’s Own consumption and its relations to the market situation. He occupies himself 
chiefly with the peasant homesteads and the manor farms on the gentry’s estates, 
but for the sake of comparison use has also been made of documentary material 
concerning the big estates of the magnates, the Church and the King. An index 
of geographical names. 


Roch Knapowski: Zagadnienia chronologii i zasiegu podrézy odkrywczych 
Piteasa z Marsylii [Problems of the Chronology and Itinerary of the Voyages of 
Exploration Made by Pytheas of Marseilles]. Text in Polish with German translation. 
Poznah 1958. Published by PWN for the Poznafh Society of the Friends of Science. 
Works of the Historical Commission. 62 pp. $1.15. 

The author deals with the controversies among scholars about the times in 
which Pytheas, one of the most eminent of ancient astronomers and geographers, lived 
and made his explorations, the routes of his voyages, as well as the material 
conditions and circumstances in which these explorations came to be made. Pytheas 
explored and described the coast and islands of Northern and Western Europe, 
among them Great Britain. 


Feliks Perl: Dzieje ruchu socjalistycznego w zaborze rosyjskim do powsta- 
nia PPS [The History of the Socialist Movement in the Russian-annexed Part 
of Poland, up to the Formation of the Polish Socialist Party]. Warszawa, 1958. 
KiW; pp. XIV and 529. $1.40. 

A reprint of the 1932 edition (the book was first published in 1910). The author 
was an outstanding leader and organizer of the Polish working class movement, one 
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of the founders of the Polish Socialist Party (1893) and of the Union of Polish 
Socialists Abroad (1892). 


Henryk Samsonowicz: Hanza wtadczyni morza [Hansa, Ruler of the Seas]. 
Warszawa, 1958. Published by KiW for the Swiatowid Popular-Knowledge Library, 
267 pp. $0.60. 

The sixteenth volume of the Swiatowid Popular-Knowledge Library which pu- 
blishes works on the various problems of the humanities. The author is a_ historian 
of the younger generation and specializes in the economic history of Western Europe 
in the Middle Ages. The author outlines the history of the Baltic Sea beginning 
with the Vikings, through mediaeval legends and ending with the Hanseatic 
League, the powerful organization of towns formed in the 16th century. One map. 


Studia Slqskie [Studies of Silesia]. Wroclaw, 1958. Published by Ossolineum for the 
Silesian Institute in Opole. 2 maps. 280 pp. $2.25. 

The first results of researches into the past of Silesia, undertaken by the Silesian 
Institute in Opole (established in 1957). The work in this volume deals, among other 
things, with the history of Opole from the 13th to the 15th century, land-ownership 
during the decline of feudalism, the regulations in the 18th and 19th centuries 
restricting the freedom of peasant marriages in Upper Silesia, the imigration of 
Polish workers to Silesia at the turn of the 19th century, and documents containing 
Nazi plans to murder political leaders in the Opole region. 


PHILOSOPHY @*PSYCHOLOGYe*eSOCIOLOGY 


Leszek Kotakows ki: Jednostka i nieskoticzonos¢. Wolnosé i anty- 
nomie -wolnosci w filozofii Spinozy [The Individual and the Infinite. Freedom and 
Antinomies of Freedom in Spinoza’s Philosophy]. Warszawa, 1958.- PWN. 63 
pp. $3.15. 

The author interprets in a highly original manner the classical philosophical 
questions of Spinoza as being of a moral nature; he presents the problems of 
metaphysics, anthropology and of the theory of cognition as pertaining essentially 
to man’s attitude to the world and to the relations among people. Kotakowski uses 
methods of dialectical materialism in studying the phenomena of consciousness, and 
suggests that Spinoza’s views, which have provoked controversy for almost three 
centuries, should be re-examined in a new light. 


Stanistaw Krusinski: Pisma zebrane [Collected Works.]. Warszawa, 1958. 
KiW. Cloth. 1 plate; pp. LXII and 353. $1.90. 

The Works contain all the available writings of this socialist critic, publicist 
and translator, active in the second half of the 19th century. (He was the first 
to translate into Polish a large part of the first volume of Capital.) The book 
contains economic and sociological studies and articles on social psychology. 
In the preface T. Kowalik discusses the good work done by Krusifski’s group 
for the Polish working class movement. The group conducted its activities at the 
same time as the first Polish workers’ party, the “Proletariat’’ (i1882—1886), and 
introduced Marxist socialism into Polish journalism. A note and _ recollections 
of Krusifiski were written before the war by his friend, Ludwik Krzywicki. The 
present edition appears on the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of Krusifski’s 
birth. 


Life of Students. Warszawa, 1958. Published by Iskry for the International Union 
of Students. 55 pp. Gratis. 

A publication in English of the Polish Union of Students constituting Poland’ 
contribution to the series of publications of the International Union of Students. 
It contains the following essays: “The Reform of Education in India”, “The Reform 
of Education in Japan”, “Observation of the Reform of Education — from a Chil 
stian’s Viewpoint” and “Higher Education in Poland after the Second World War”. 
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LAW AND ECONOMICS 


Jan Adamus: Polska teoria rodowa [The Polish Theory of the Family]. 
Wroclaw, 1958. Published by Ossolineum for the L6dzZ Scientific Society. $3.80. 

A historical and critical evaluation of the Polish legal theory of the family, 
pased on other Slav theories on the subject. An interesting argument against 
the widely-held view that it was the gentry who played the leading part in the 
life of the Polish nation. In the final chapter the author deals with the immediate 
prospects of this field of study. 


Biblioteka Rady Robotniczej: Zeszyt 1—14 [Workers’ Council Library, Booklets 
1 to 14). Warszawa, 1958. PWG (Polish Economic Publications). $2.70. 

In connection with the introduction of workers’ controls over the management 
of enterprises and the establishment of workers’ councils in factories, Polish Eco- 
nomic Publications have published a Workers’ Council Library, consisting of 14 booklets. 
Its aim is to help the councils to solve the various economic problems which 
result from the newly introduced system of management. The editors of the 
series are Roman Fidelski, Henryk Fiszel and Jézef Pajestka. The following pro- 
blems are discussed in these booklets: workers’ controls, wages, the cost of 
production, profits, prices, investment, management of raw materials, organization 
of sales and analysis of the market, planning, industrial organization and tech- 
nical progress. The last booklet contains a glossary and index. The fourteeen booklets 
are sold as a set. 


Andrzej Burda and Romuald Klimowiecki: Prawo 
paistwowe [State Law]. Warszawa, 1958. PWN. 655 pp. $3.50. 

The authors discuss the framework of constitutional law which determines 
the political and socio-economic system of Poland. The book deals mainly with the 
development of the system of state law from the passing. of the Constitution of 
the Polish People’s Republic in 1952 oriwards. Problems of the state law during 
the inter-war period and the years 1944—1952 are also discussed. 


Stefan Rozmaryn: The Sejm and Local Councils in Poland. War- 
szawa, 1958. Polonia. 156 pp. $1.25. 

Planned for publication in French and Spanish and already published in 
English, German and Russian, this short study shows the organization of the Polish 
Parliament — the Sejm, and the structure of the Rural, Municipal, District and 
Voivodship Local Councils. 


Roman Rybarski: Handel i polityka handiowa Polski w XVI stuleciu. 
T. 1 — Rozw6j handlu i polityki handlowej; T. 2 — Tablice i materiaty statystyczne 
{Poland’s Trade and Trading Policy in the 16th Century. Vol. I, Development of 
Trade and Trading Policy, Vol. II, Tables and Statistical Material]. Warszawa, 1958. 
PWN. Vol. I, 363 pp.; Vol. Il, 344 pp. $8.25. 


A re-issue of a work published in 1928 and based on material now lost, 
principally customs ledgers from the 16th century, the era of Poland’s rapid econo- 
mic development. The author deals with the problems of technique and costs of 
transportation, the goods traded, the volume of commerce, and the economic 
structure of Poland in relation to trade developments. He describes the part played 
by Polish and foreign merchants and the gentry in Poland’s trade, and deals 
also with the problems of the prices of goods and the trading policy of the 
Polish Kingdom. Volume II comprises statistical tables which illustrate the traffic 
of goods through customs houses. 


Kazimierz Secomski: Premises of the Five-Year Plan. 1956—1960. 
Warszawa, 1958. Polonia. 98 pp. $0.80. 

An expert in investment plans, the author reports in this book on the 
Five-Year Plan Act and explains the directives of our economic policy against the 
background of the economic development of post-war Poland. The work contains 
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information on past results and on future plans in the field of industry, agriculty 
investment, foreign trade and national income. The Premises are published in Engl 
French and German. The publishers have announced a Spanish and Russian 


Szkice Ekonomiczne: Seria I — red. Czestaw Grabowski [Economic ‘S 


Series I. Edited by Czestaw Grabowski]. Warszawa, 1958. Published by PWN for 


Institute of Economics of the Polish Academy of Sciences. 189 pp. $1.25. 

A series of theoretical studies on economics, the aim of which is to e 
some of the key problems of Polish economic life. The collection contains 
by Polish economists on problems of investments, labour productivity, produ 
costs and the volume and structure of consumption. 


STUDY OFLITERATURECOART 


Adolf Dygacz: Slaskie piesni powstaticze 1919—1921 [Songs of the §S 
Insurrections, 1919—1921]. Katowice, 1958. Slask. 78 pp. $0.90. 


This is the first anthology of the most interesting and artistically matu 


insurgents’ songs still alive in the of Silesian countryside. They constitute a so 
for interesting research into the attitudes which prevailed among the Sile 
during the insurrections. The language of the songs is close to literary Poli 
There are notes explaining the names, organizations and places mentioned in 
songs. 


Julian Krzyzanowski: W wieku Reja i Statczyka. Szkice z dz 


Odrodzenia w Polsce [In the Age of Rej arid Stanczyk. Essays from the History ¢ 


the Renaissance in Poland]. Warszawa, 1958. PWN. Cloth. 16 plates. 405 pp. $3.55, — ; 
The volume consists of a series of essays from the pen of one of the leadifi 


Polish literary critics of the older generation. They have already been pub 
separately. The author discusses in them the poetry, drama and prose of Ren 


Poland, perhaps the most interesting study being devoted to Stanczyk, the mou 


court jester of King Zygmunt I, and the part he played in the history of Pol 
culture. 


Adam Mickiewicz 1855—1955. Miedzynarodowa Sesja Naukowa Polskiej Akad 


Nauk, 17—20 kwietnia 1956 [Adam Mickiewicz, 1855 to 1955. The International Session of 


the Polish Academy of Sciences, April 17 to 20, 1956]. Wroctaw, 1958. Published 


Ossolineum for the Polish Academy of Sciences, Committee for the Commemoration 


of the Mickiewicz Year. Cloth. 20 plates. 703 pp. $5.05. 


The papers read in the course of the session which concluded the Mickiewial 


Year, which was attended by scholars from all over the world. They throw f 
light on the importance of Mickiewicz in world literature. Illustrations. 


Polska Bibliografia Literacka za rok 1948 oraz dodatek za lata 1944—1949 
Literary Bibliography for 1949 and a Supplement for 1944—1949]. Wroclaw, 


Published by Ossolineum for the Polish Academy of Sciences, Institute of Literal 


Research. Cloth; pp. XXIV and 808. $8.25. 
The first complete bibliography, which covers both original literary texts 
criticism, published either in book-form, in periodicals, or in the daily press. 


Tadeusz Seweryn: Kapliczki i krzyze przydrozne w Polsce [Way 
Chapels and Crosses in Poland]. Warszawa, 1958. PAX. Cloth. 213 pp. $6.95. 

A handsome album devoted to wayside chapels and crosses, which 
so typical an element of the Polish landscape. The author, an expert on 
art, provides an outline of the history of chapels and crosses in Poland. He d 
the most popular forms and types of religious symbols in Poland, as well as V 
customs, legends, beliefs and myths connected with them. 211 reproductions. 
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OTHER SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


Edward Czetwertynski: Hydrologia [Hydrology]. Second, corrected and 
augmented edition. Warszawa, 1958. Arkady. Maps. 364 pp. $2.55. 

This work contains basic information on hydrology. It is divided into sections, 
each dealing in detail with a particular branch of the subject. 


Zygmunt Gloger: Encyklopedia Staropolska Ilustrowana [Old-Polish 
Illustrated’ Encyclopaedia]. Vol. I to IV. A two-volume photo-offset reprint from 
the four-volume edition of 1900—1903. Warszawa, 1958. Wiedza Powszechna. Vol. I — 
3% pp; Vol. IT — 523 pp. Cloth, $15.20. 

This work, devoted to the culture of past centuries, is the result of the 
author’s researches in archives and libraries throughout Poland. Gloger was an histo- 
rian, archaelogist and ethnographer, who lived at the end of the 19th century and the 
beginning of the 20th. The Encyclopaedia covers a wide range of subjects: social 
and economic problems, occupations of the population, language, literature, 
art, education, learning, beliefs, the organization of religious life and the army, 
ete. The third volume, announced by the publishers, will contain oritical comments 
on the Encyclopaedia and errata, as well as new supplementary bibiographic material 
which will bring the Encyclopaedia up to date. 


Prace i studia Komitetu Gospodarki Wodnej. Stosunki hydrograficzne poszcze- 
géinych regionédw Polski [The Research Studies and Papers of the Committee on 
Water Utilization. Hydrographic Conditions in the various Regions of Poland). 
Warszawa, 1958. Published by PWN for the Committee on Water Utilization of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences. 506 pp. $4.75, 

This work gives the hydrological and meteorological characteristics of the 34 
hydrographic regions into which Poland is divided. The analysis of each region covers 
a physiographic description, a study of precipitation and flow, water reserves, etc. 
Tables. Diagrams. Bibliography. 








OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


STEFAN JEDRYCHOWSKI, lawyer and economist, chairman of the 
Planning Commission at the Council of Ministers; member of the Ppo- 
litical Bureau of the P.U.W.P. Central Committee. 


BOHDAN SUCHODOLSKI, corresponding member of the Polish Aca- 
demy of Sciences; Professor of Education at Warsaw University, author 
of several monographs and treatises on education, history of science 
and culture. His monograph, Pedagogika na miare naszych czaséw 
(Education to Meet the Challenge of Our Times), was published in 1958. 


KAROL LAPTER, lecturer at College of Social Sciences; author of se- 
veral books on Polish foreign policy and international relations. 


LEON KUROWSKI, Professor of Financial Law at Warsaw University, 
author of a number of works on financial law. 


ANDRZEJ KIJOWSKI, literary critic and writer of the younger gene- 
ration; regular contributor to leading literary periodicals. ; 





A subscription to Polish Perspectives at 12s 6d for 6 months 

and 24s for one year can be ordered through the Cracovia 

Book Company, 58 Pembroke Road, London W. 8 or Messrs 
Blackwell’s of Broad Street, Oxford. 
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